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Winthrop, Oct. 13, 1842. 
How. Francis O. J. Sra, 
[t becomes my duty to communicate t> you the 
following Resolve, passed this afternoon, by the 
Kennebec County Agritultural Society :— 


Reso'ved, That this Society most cordially thank 
Hon. Francis O. J. Smith for his logical, sound, and 
truly appropriate address before them to-day, and 
request him to furnish the Secretary of this Society 
with a copy for publication. 


This duty gives me great pleasure, and I avail 
myself of the opportunity to assure you of the inter- 
est in your address, and the passage of this Re- 
solve, and to urge my personal desire to give it to 
the public through the press. 

Very Respectfully Yours, &c. 
Wx. Noyes, Sec. K. Cu. Ag. Soc. 


Westbrook, Oct. 22, 1842. 
My Dear Str--Your-note of the 13th inst. con- 
veying to me the resolution of the Kennebec Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, requesting a copy of my 
address before them, for publication, has been re- 
ceived with a profound sense of the honor it con- 
fers, and great indebtedness to you personally for 
the flattering terms of your note, and in forwarding 
herewith a compliance with the request thus ex- 
pressed, I only regret that I have not found time to 
do both its occasion and subject better justice, 
With the most respectful consideration, 
Your Ob’t. Ser’t. 
Fraancis O. J. Ssura. 


Wn. Norges, Sec’y K. Co. /g. 
Society, Wi p, Me. 


Fettow Citizexs:—I am sensible that it is 
usual on occasions like the presont, for the person 
honored with the appointment of ad Iressing the 
Society assembled, afte: a recoznition of the be- 
nificence of a kind Providence, and passing a prop- 
er and merited eulogium upon the pursu't of the 
Agriculturist, to discuss the nature of different 
soils —the improvements of wh'ch they are capa- 
ble,—the various qualitie: anJ different adaptations 
of minures,—contrast the differences that result 
from good and bad husbandry,—including the prac- 
tical uses of the plough, the harrow, the roller, &c., 
—urge the advantages of a more scientific knowl- 
ejze of the art of agriculture than is ordinarily as- 
pired to by those who are engage in it, anl point 
out more or less of the numerous incentives te en- 
terprise an] perseverance, that arise to cheer and 
bless their labors, 

The theme thus pursued is always a broad and 
interesting one, and full of instruction to more or 
les3 of all who will actentively listen. And yet we 
all know, that there is much, very much of highly 
plausible and apparently sound theory in the world 
of reputed science, which utterly fails when at- 
tempted to be reduced to practice; and, on the 
other hand, much of truly profitible practi a! know]- 
edge, which it is next to impossible to spiritualize 
into theoretical principles, so as to admit of their 
being successfully inculeated among men, in the 
form of abstract propositions. And hence it has be- 
con? onsof the soemingly unalterable convictions 
of my own mind, that itis among the impossibili- 
ties of human life, that a man should become a fur- 
iner in even the second degree of merit, without 
much reading, much reflection and much stuly, 
that it is equally impossible fora man to become a 
firmer of the fiust degree, without combining with 
much reading, much reflection, and much study, 
years of personal practice an! experimental obser- 
vation upon the soil itselt. It has been intimated 
by Doctor Dana, “that in no department of human 
industry, is there so great a demand for the union 
of theory and practice, as in agriculture.”* Con- 
sidering the numerous facilities that now exist in 
our country for every man, who desires it, to ac- 
quire theoretic knowledge of agriculture, in the 
weekly and mouthly periodicals that are published 
in every State of our Union, and in the more elabo- 
rate publications of learned men of our own and 
other countries with whom we are in constant in- 
tercoursa, and that there is but on2 way to acquire 
practical knowledge, I think we may, on occasions 
like this, begin to depart in our discourses from the 
themes heretofore thought to be most immediately 
profitable to have passed in reviews and pressed 
home anew upon the minds of our associates, and 
to aim at interesting ourselves in purposes that 
rise above the reach of mere individual efforts, and 
to such as are consequently feasible only by the 
combined strength of farmers as a distinctly asso- 
ciated class of community. 

I am well persuaded that it is not enough for the 
great purposes of agricultural improvement, that 
farmers, through the organization of agricultural 
associations, should move forward ence @ year to 


stir up the popular judgment to an admiration of 


‘le iarge crops that are being produced, or of the 
improved stock that has been bred here and there 
by t .- and . . di id 1 and 


then to fall back to mingle with the other masses of | Were nevesszry tobe borne for its support aiid their 
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community, without any abiding effort of system 
for exerting either a moral, social or political influ- 
ence, as a distinctive class, having claims superior 
to all other classes upon the respect and considera- | 
tion of the public ; but, they owe it to themselv: , | 
they owe it to their calling, ani they owe it to our 
common country, to exert their united and organized 
efforts, to institute a system of measuires,—have a 
great and enduring policy, that shall be peculiarly 
fitted to uphold and extend the particular interests 
of agriculture in our country, and to secure to their | 
Working friends a just influence in the social and 
political world,— one that shall keep them constant- 
ly before the public as a distinct:ve class and inter- 
est in soc.ety. 

The Commercial men of our country stand out as 
a distinct, inJepenient and most influential class. 
The Manufacturing interests, likewise, have a 
distinctive, tangible policy, that is never allowed to 
sluinber. 


period siood out be‘ore the public mind as an embod- 
iment of great principles, and the representative of 
immense nambers an] wealth, and made a corres- 
ponding impression in its own favor upon the legis- 
lation and policy of our State and national govern- 
ments ? 

Is it not manifestly because nothing has been 
done by agriculturists as a crass, beyond the or- 
ganization of voluntary associations, having in view 
only annual exhibitions of skill, and the results of 
good husbandry, an looking to the preferment of 
no claims upon either the means, or policy of guv- 
ernment ? 

Or is agriculture so peculiar and singular in its 
nature, and so little endangered or affected by the 
over-readhing cupidity of other interests, that it can 
derive no benefit, or suffer no injury, let the policy 
and measures of government be what they may ? 
[om far from yielding credence to this latter 
opinion. I should as soon believe that good crops 
of all that is needful and most valuable for the sus- 
tenance of man and his beasts will spring up spon- 
taneously in readiness for the sickle and the scythe, 
where the soil is never aided by the nutriment of 
man’s labor and skill, and where every noxious 
weed is permitted to grow in undisturbed luxuri- 
ance. No—to satisfy the intelligent mind how 
much the agricultural interests of a people may be 
prejn iced by the undue ascendency of other inter- 
ests in the care and policy of government, and, con- 
soquent!, how important it is that farmers, as a 
distinctive order in community, shonld institute and 
rally their strencth upon measures designed for 
their own protection and advancement, it is only 
necessary to contrast the condition of agricuiture 
and of the agriculturist for nearly seventeen cen- 
turies, with what it has been subsequently, and to 
look into the primary influences that started and 
sustained the transcendantly grand _ revolution 
which such contrast exhibits. Little as many may 
be in the habit of suffering the interests of Agri- 
culture to be connected with, or dependant upon 
the principles of government, proper inquiry and 
research will satisfy the most increluious, that the 
world owes more to the organized principles of per- 
sonal freedom, and of security to property, that have 
been instituted in and by the republican govern- 
ments of the American Union, for the first strong 
an | enduring impressions towards the improvement 
which agriculture has realized and is now consum- 
mating, than to all other known causes and influ- 
ences that have operated, independently of these, 
upon e.ther ths or the other side of the Atlantic. 
It wis rot un il a new government had been form- 
ed, and upon principles previonsly new and unprac- 
tised, and in a new land where could exist new and 
befo-e unknown depth and breadth of elements for 
human industry and ambition to exert themselves 
upon, that agriculture stood erect, and exhibited in 
its own wendJerous stature, the counticss evidences 
which it is now daily developing, of its being the 
most profound of sciences, as well as the most dig- 
nified employment, that can. engage the head and 
heart, and.lixely-enthusias:n of a man. For, it is 
no longerto be ranked as a local science, useful 
and applicable only to some special region of natu- 
rally fertile country, or particular people ; but it is 
now being seen and known as a universal science— 
alike potent every where, when brought into ser- 
vice, and founded in principles that are of eternal 
duration. 

In order that we may better appreciate the cor- 
dition from which agriculture took its stand, and 
how, and when its progre-s has been mide, and the 
intimate connection which the prosperity of the ag- 
ricuiturist has with the principles and policy of the 
government under which he lives, it may not be un- 
profitable on this occasion to take a retrospect, and 
learn our duty in respect to the future from lessons 
which the past most manifestly inculcates. 

Anterior to the inception of the new energies 
which in the course of agriculture have now grown 
into a wide spread and resistless revolution in the 
public mind, the husbandman’s pursuit was rezar- 
ded, practically, as very little else than the applica- 
tion of manual labor. None thought of it as_ rising 
to the dignity or consequence of a science. Prac- 
t'cally it was a mere forlorn employment for the 
poor, the obscure, an] the ignorant depenJants of 
the social world. In a word, it was the forlorn 
hope of the forlorn portions of every peopie. 

ganized as the governments and civil relations 
of men were in the old world, before our own Re- 
publican systems sprang into being, there was lit- 
tle, or no opportunity fur this false position and un- 
just estimate of the agriculturist and his pursuit to 
be remedied. Military conquest had been the mas- 
ter spirit that bore sway and dictated the order, 
and pui limits upon the existence of both the politi- 
cal and social relations of men ; and these of neces- 
sity regulated the relative rank of different pursuits. 
Until the establishinent of oar colonial systems of 
popular government—of nent wherein the 
people themselves, without regard to heritage, an- 
cestry, property or pursait, began te claim and ex- 
ercise the right of the burthens which 


under it—until especially that auspicious 





*Dana’s Muck Manual, ch. 5, § 128, 
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ment then in being had its‘rise, and was being sus- 
tained, ina spirit of military conquest. In such 
conquest which had thus resulted in the establish- 
ment of an <xistent government, the mass of the 
people first conquered and subducd to their milita- 
ry power the country possessed by them, and then 
tamely submitted to be conquered in turnby a few 
of their own ambitious chiesiains, instead of retain- 
ing both the military ang political power that be- 
longed to them in their own hands. In fact, im this 
particular there is a singular and notable same-nees 
in the history of all the gove:nments of Europe, 
even down to the present day—the same chieftains 
who guided the strong arms of the victors to a 
consummation of their power, physically and nu- 
merically, no less absolutely and victoriously ruled 
the destinies and directed the interests of their con- 
fiding followers, after, than before and during the 
toils of , Th 
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tation of these chieftains, and with as steady an eye 
in the manner, extent and conditions of such par- 
tition, to the perpetuity of their own individual mil- 
itary dominion, as to the comfort and support of the 
recipients of such land.* The feudal system which 
is the most ancient, and, at the cra I have named 
was the generally acknowledged system of landed 
titles, was a cunningly devised pyramid of mixed 
military and social despotism, the broad and oppres- 
sive base of which was made to rest upon the 
shoulders of the agriculturist alone. The apex of 
this system, which surmounted all, yet sustained 
nothing except the influence and dignity of despot- 
ic ranks, was the chieftain himself. In this pyra- 
mid, the common soldier, and even the trooper’s 
horse, took ranks of the husbandman, as he was 
made the servant and pander for subsistance to 
both! 

Thus su»jugated and disarme] of his national 
rights, in the original organization of the social and 
political compact, what chance or opportunity re- 
mained for the husbaniman to rise, or for agricul- 
ture to command respect fiom the rest of the world ? 
Though in the progress of time new elements were 
added to the incustry ef mankind ;—though the so- 
cial system acquired new circles of enjoyment to 
individual members ;—though the sciences develop- 
ed themselves more and more, and learning, through 
various ramifications, served to elevate the moral 
and intellectual condition of many of the new or- 
ders of society, still none of these changes reached 
the servile condition of the abject and oppressed 
husbandman, stationed as he was at the extreme base 
of the pyramid. On the contrary, generation of his 
caste continued to succeed generation in the same 
lowly scale of jife, an] again to depart through the 
narrow defile of the grave, without having imparted 
to them one ennobling i:npulse of improvement, or 
an aspiration even, for change! To speak more 
technically, I may say, throngh many successive 
ages, they constituted tLe cold and lifeless sub-soil 
of the human race, without capacity of themselves 
to move upward to partake of the genial influences 
of the light and heat which a kind Providence was 
diffusing, and alike destitute of power to draw down 
to their succor the vivifying nutri:nent of the active 
and flourishing green crops that we:e above them. 
If evidence in the most pointed, condensed and 
conclusive form were wanted by any mind, to ilius- 
trate the degraded caste of character which his or- 
der and condition in the social world imparted to 
the cultivator of the soil, we would point to it in 
the relation to his labors which his wife was made 
to sustain, by force of acknowledged duty and cus- 
tom. History informs us, that for many hundred 
years, it was “the wife's occupation to winnow all 
corn, to make malt, to wash, to wring, to make hay, 
to sheave corn, and in tine of need, to help her hus- 
band to fill the muckwain, or dung cart, to drive the 
plough, to load corn, hay and such”? like mascu- 
line services. Does any doubt, that where the wo- 
man is thus degraded the man is but little elevated 
from the trute? Look through creation, far and 
wide as either the forms of civilization are visible, 
or savage darkness prevails, and this truth wiil hold 
gooi—that the husband is ignorant and_ soul-less, 
in the same proportion as his wife is debased in his 
service, and aslive to his convenience. 

Tt was a just end lively appreciation of the in- 
fluence of refined female character upon the char- 
acter and happiness of man, that enibled a poet f 
to conclude one of the first apostrophies to the mar- 
riage obligation which exists in the English lan- 
guage, with this inspiring sentiment :— 

} The world wes sad! the garden wasa wild! 

And mia, the hermit, sighe—till woman s.nil’d ! 

English writers, being conscious observers of the 
phenometir found in the Jethargic condition which 
the history of agriculture exhibits for many succes- 
sive centuries, and always prove to defend their 
own peculiar institutions against censure, and to 
accord the credit of useful invention and improve- 
ment fo any other influences, rat’ cr than to the rise of 





*From Blackstone’s Commentaries, beok 2, ch. 4. 
“ The constitution of fen’s had its original from 
* the veer icy of the Northern or Celtic na- 

tions, the Goths, the Huns, the Franks, the Van- 
dals, and the Lombards, whe, all migrating trom 
the s.me officina gentium,as Crag very justly en- 
titles it, poured themselves in vast lites into 
all the regions of Europe, at the declension of the 
Romanempire. Jt was brought by them from 
their own countries, and continued in their res- 
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lank, ‘ed ingeniously to assign the origin 
of the revolution which in agricultural mat- 
ters 7 


acquired the furce of destiny, to sowe 
cause than the latter. “This,” say 
weight which bound down our ag- 
long mediocrity—it was considered 
‘ ‘ve science, instead of an erper:- 
* It was nct,’ they ccntinued, “ until 
had by its achievments becume 
new .edging re pcr/ection, and proving 
that the piixe!ples of imitat‘on en- 
influence. ‘Then, say they, when eve- 
Science had reared itself a structure 
the scale of observation—when the 
eye of ilosopher took a wider range, the hith- 
erto unt d grounds of agriculture were piere- 
ed into, a neglected spring was brought to 
light wea “mine of rich di -” At 
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; confidence in the hitherto unre- 
sisted axioms grew weaker, imitation subordinate 
to research, observation and deduet‘on, governed up- 
on Cato’s principle, “ not by chance but by reason.” 
Or they state the whole case thus summarily— 

“ It was the practice to take ancient customs as 
an infallible guide; nothing was then doubted, 
nothing investigated, and consequently nothing im- 
proved. It is now the principle to do nothing with- 
out a reason ; every thing, therefore, is investiga- 
ted and consequenily every thing improved. ”* 

There is undoubted truth in the view here pre- 
sented ; but truth may be so broken into fragments, 
and told in piece-rmneals, as to mislead the mind, 
or enshroud it as deeply in ignorance, as the most 
cunningly devised error, or a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion could. 

Suppose we grant that agriculture wes for me- 
ny centuries regarded as amerely imitat.ve science, 
and so shut from the mind all thought of improve- 
ment, and from the heart all ambition to excel. Is 
this truth all that is to be known in explanation of 
the torpor that for centuries pervaded the whole the- 
ory and practice of agriculture? Is not the why 
avriculture was thus regarded, as a merely imita- 
tive science, an equally interesting prollem to be 
analyze, as to know that it was thus regarded? 
The one inquiry strikes at the cause—the other is 
but a statement of a consequence. Then I ask the 
English historian and philosopher, and the English 
statesman, also, why was it that agriculture for scv- 
enteen hundred years was regarded and practised on'y 
as an im‘tative science? Soive this problem cor- 
rectly, and we may arrive at the veritable influence 
which sprang up in the middle of the seventeen 
hundredth year of the Christian era, and elevated 
agriculture from the dreary natme of a mere irmita- 
tive science, to the liveliness of an experimental 
and progressive one. 

I answer the inquiry—agriculture was regarded 
for so long a period as amerely imitative science, 
and consequently was stationary and without im- 
provement, because it was for the interest, and I 
may say it most intimately connected with the sal- 
vation, too, of the peculiar furms of cespotic and 
monarchie governments established in the old world 
during the same period, that the husbandman should 
be kept subdued to the condition of “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” tothe other classes of 
society. His order was necessarily the mcst nu- 
merous of all orders of industry, and of course the 
most formidable if suffered to feel the impulses of 
true knowledge. Each superincumbent rank, there- 
fore, from the soldier, through the titled nobility up 
to the chieftain or king, saw and felt a common 
cauae in perpetttating both the ignorance anJ sub- 
jugation of the cultivators of the soil. This was 
cone upon the same pr:nciples, with the same poli- 
cy, that, in our own day, in ten States of this Union 
where the hereditary curse of slavery obtains, all 
classes see and feel acommon cause and common 
cuty to watch with jealous horrorany dawning of 
intellectual strength or improvement among the 
slave population. 

But, when the broad base of the social and po- 
litical pyramid which the cu:t'vators of the scil in- 
stituted, was once allowed to spiritualize itself up- 
on this continent, and the crude materiality of its 
parts in like proportions disappeared, the entire co!- 
umn of feudalism and ignorance, despotism and mil- 
itary dominion, to its very apex, tottered end tuin- 
bled into rttin, with a crash that attracted the at- 
tention of the whole civilized world. Then the 
influence of improvement, the genius of experiment 
and new born science thus excited, brought forth, 
as by magic, an altogether new structure of society 
and of government. Human nature thus illumina- 
ted and set free th:onghoat an entire order of men 
who in society had hitherto been regarded and 
treated a@ the lower and dependant woiking order, 
could not failto shoot its revolutionary impu'ses, 
like an electric fluid, to the numberless inteliects 
that were suffering the ills of suspended animaticn 
in other parts of the world, soiely fiom the want of 
a single spark struck from the altar of personal free- 
dom. It was the institution, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of a popular government in our land, that 
commenced this great work for the world—that 
commenced it and impelled it onward, as well for 
the cause of agricultural science, as for that of any 
science that lies at the bottom of human improve- 
ment. The mind of a single Franklin, for instance, 
furnished enough of inteliectual blaze to ignite ev- 
ery intellect of the old world that could come in 
contact With it, even as the blaze of a single lamp 
is sufficient to ignite as many as may be bronght 
within its torch, and without at all diminishing its 
own particular Justre. It was this new national 
birth, made up of thousands of minds no less ac- 
tive, though less penetrat’ng than that of Franklin 
that lifted men here, and every where, from the 
lethargy of centuries—from the abject, sleepy con- 
dition of mere imitative beings, to that of thinking, 

prigine” invent! seaaiadtiane ‘-guiateditade. 
And all classes of intellect being once set free and 
incited by athousand new and daily multiplying 
influences of activity and rivalry, no power, short of 
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Almighty energy, could restore the ascendenc y| 
over them, of the narrow, unfettered principle of 
mere imitation, or stay the progress of improvement. 

Men rose to their feet—stood erect—breathed free 

and unoppressed, and trampled beneath tem fear- 

lessly every ancient axiom, every gray-haired cus- 

tom and prejudice, that had not a definite and sub- 

stantial reasun to uphold it. From the moment the 

rest of the world beheld a race of men, whe dared 

by one common impulse of conscious rectitude, and 

by one cominen purpose of resistance to ¢rror, to 

look their sovereign in the face and assert truths 

essential to their common happiness, and such truths 

as the world, no more than such sovereign, bad not 
been accustomed to hear asserted ; and especially 

from the moment the world saw the same race of 
men daring to “pledge their lives, their furtunes 
and their sacred honors” to the support of those 

truths there was nothing material or spiritual, sci 

—— en “ on Seca. 

did not dare to inquire. The whele world b-came 

lighted, as it were, into a blaze of intellect, of study, | 
of research, of experiment and improvement. Some 

among every order of men,—the farmer, as _ well as 

the manufacturer and mechanic—the politician and 

philosopher, began to investigate the principles end 

science of their pursuit—to delve into the first and 

fundamental causes of every thing that touched 

their individual interest, or connected them with 

the public welfare. Soon, very soon, it became as 

we see it at this day, a matter of pride with every 

man, to be able, in the true christian theory of per- 

fection, “to give a reason for the ope that was in 

him” in reapect to all matiers that concerned him- 

self, or his country. 


We then see established, not only the fact, that 
a mighty revolution in the science and practice of 
agriculture has been started since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and is still progressing, 
but that the world is chiefly indebved for it, as for 
the new impulses given to all other sciences, to the 
institution of those liberal principles of government 
here, upon this continent, in our Republican Union, 
which restore to nan the fu!l measure of his natu- 
ral rights and personal freedom. The intimacy be- 
tween the imyrovements of agricultural science and 
practice, and the support of free and liberal princi- 
ples is as deep and great as between the latter and 
any other branch of knowledge or industry. Chem- 
ists have observed it as an infallible law of nature, 
that spirits, when raised to a certain height, are all 
the same, from whatever materials they be extrac- 
ted; so agriculture, like unto every other branch of 
industry, being delivered in our lind from those pe- 
culiar forms, and this oppressive policy of govern- 
ment, which rendered it expedient to have the hus- 
bandman regarded as a laborer doomed to the toil, 
though not wearing the name of a slave, and his 
pursuit as a mere tmitative one, has acquired here 
anelevation inherently equal to the highest and 
proudest, and his order being necessarily the most 
numerous of any, coul.) not fail, if true to them- 
selves, fo maintain an ascendancy over a!l other or- 
ders. ‘To this pre-eminence, moreover, it is justly 
entitled, a pursuit which furnishes the elements 
wherewith tlie world is clothed ani fed, mav all be 
denominated, not merely the hanImaid, but the fos- 
ter mother of ail other pursuits. If it is not yet res- 
pected as such, then we may know, that there isa 
spirit of wrong ard violence abroad yet tobe sub- 
dued and reformed. 

Fe.tLow C:tizEns—‘o you, whoown and culti- 
vate the soil, and who are the immediate subjects 
of such wrong and violence, belong both the re- 
sposivility and labor of this work of reform. I 
stand not here to utter the flattering opinion that 
this work has already-been accomplished, or that it 
is of easy performance. Classes of men are no less 
tenacious of their ascendency over each other, than | 
are individuals. Look at the spirit of conquest, the 
pride of asserted superiority, which characterizes 
even religious sects. If hu:nan nature cannot sub- 
due this ruling principle of supremacy in those re- 
lations of life where the Alpha an] Omega of duty 
is humility, how is it to be expected that it will 
gracuate its claims so as voluntarily to yield to sub- 
missive merit, however apparent may be its dues? 


Itis undeniable that, either from a neglect cf 
their own qualifications and the influence that is 
upon principle incident to their pursu.ts, the agri- 
culwralists of our country do not take that pre- 
eminence in either the social or politica! circles to 
which they may justly attain. They are not res- 
pected, as they should be respected in either the pwilic 
councils, or the pr.vale ranks of our counl ymen, and 
it is time for them to appreciate this humiliating 
truth, and seek the proper corrective. Do we not 
see it illustrated in every day’s observation, that the 
farmer and his family—his wife, his sons and his 
daughters, are y eemed inthe arbitrary edicts 
ot custom and public feeling, as ranks be'ow thos: 
who are allied to pro‘essiona! and mercantile pursu‘ts ? 
It pains me to berubliged to add, that this false es- 
timate, and gross injustice towards the proJuctive 
and most useful of all classes, is more or Jess en- 
couraged by our agriculturalists themselves, though 
not intentionally. This is manifested in their al- 
lowing to creep into the education and traiuing of 
their children, a yearning for companionship, with 
the latter circles, and a preference for their own 
family pursuits. This is a consideration that ad- 
dresses itself most paiticularly to mothers. To 
wives of our farme:s here and througout our 
State, whose sacred duty it is to check the first 
dawning of an inclination or feeling in their sons 
and daughters to look upto any class or order of 


dulged, letthem learn fo look down upon all other 
classes, for well may they co so. J deom this 
degradation of agreuliure to wlich I have ad- 
verted, and especially so far as it finds counte- 
nance in the practice or feelings of the sons and 
daughters of agricu!turclis:s, one of the primary 
evils of the times that has wholly outlived the con- 
dition of things in which it took rise, iis no lon- 
ger appropriate to the resu'ts already achieved by 
the great revolut‘on in the science and practice, 
and inherent rank of agriculture, on which! have 
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is not to be corrected without the earnest attention 
of farmers to many auxiliary influences. 

We have seen how intimate has been, hereto- 
fore, the connection of the elevction ond improve- 
ment of the agricultoral classes withthe forms and 
policy of government. At this day, in our land, it 
is undeniably true, that political influence is the 
great lever that elevates or sinks bcth individuals 
and classes, according as itis wielded in their fa- 
vor, or adversely tothem. And hence is it, that if 
agriculturalists would advance their interests at an 
equal pace with the other great interests. of indus- 
try in the country, they must put forth their preten- 
S:ons with the boldness of honest patrietism, and 
make themselves felt politically as do the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing interests at every term in 
our public affairs, Party politics I would not in- 
voke to their aid as an abiding influence or ally. 
But, such ought to be the concert of their views, 
which are worthy of their accomplishment, as wil! 
enable them to command the ready support and 
the rivalry of every political party in behalf of the 
cause of agriculture. 

Andis not this possible? The way and the 
meags are as Clear as the rays of the noon-day sun. 
There is no better source of opportunity fdr con- 
cert of action for the accomplishment of any great 
ends, than agriculiu-al associations, like unto yonr 
own, These with the aid of the public press, and 
the ballot box, furnish means ample and effective 
for any purposes, in the hands of a numerical 
strength such as the farmers of the State constiiute. 
With these advantages, guided by ordinary skill 
and énergy, the influence of agriculture may be 
rendered perfectly invinvible. But if there be any 
thing that ought to be regarded as pleasing cvi- 
dence of the little influence which agriculturists as 
a class now exert over the policy of government and 
for the support of their imterests, and how cssential 
it is that they should now resort to the power and 
influence of their associations, their pudlic presses 
and the ballots in order to secure justice, the effort 
attempted, and the resuits of that effort, in their be 
half, befure the last legislature of our State, tells the 
story in quite too humiliating terms. I need not 
enter into details of this matter here. I aim no re- 
bukeat particular individuals nor to any particular 
party. But it is the general sense of neglect and 
of indignity towards the great ivterests of agr'cul- 
ture, that characterizes all ovr legislative bodies, 
by the uprising sympathies of our entire agricultu- 
ral population, Suffice itto say, that on the ooca- 
sion adverted to, the boon of even a respectful con- 
sideration of their cause and request was denied to 
them, and by men of whom more than three-fourths 
were elevated to the responsible seats of legislators 
by the suffrages of these same disregarded agricul- 
turalists, 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
And not excite our special wonder ? 

If so, who will wonder, that the scale of respecta- 
bility accorded to the pursuit of the farmer is de- 
pressed below that of inost other pursuits ? 

Do I hear it supposed by any, that there is no 
great measure, or policy of goverment particularly 
favorable to the Agriculturist, upon which they can 
bring their vigilance, energy and concert of action 
to bear, and worthy of their efforts ? 

What a broad field of operation for their particu- 
lar influence is opened in the question of a national 
tariff, involving either direct and incidental yrocec- 
tion to their whole industry. And how have they 
been over-reached by the manufacturing interests, 
in consequence of the superior vigilance an i perfect 
concert of action which have characterized the lat- 
ter! Who but the manufacturers of the State of 
New York, allied to manufacturers in the far off 
West, coinpels every farmer in Maine to pay in the 
siape of protective duties on every bushel of salt 
which his family or his stock consumes, an advance 
of more than one handred per cent upon the actual 
cost of it when brought fro:n foreign countries with 
‘only a revenue duty upon it? Who but the manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania, by their superior concert 
of action an vgilance, compels every individual 
of you who uses an axe,a plough, ora shoe to your 
horse, or a stove to cook your meals or warm your 
apartments, to pay a similar advancement of one 
hundred per cent apon the ordingry cost of the same 
article when assessed only a revenue duty upon its 
importation ? And through whose vigilance is it, 
besides that of Agriculturalists temse!ves, that their 
wool and other products are not protected in like 
manner within fifty per cent of the same scale ? 

I do not propose to discuss or recommend here 
either tire policy or impolicy of the protective, or of 
the free trade systems. But, what I wis! to impress 
npon the minds of our Ag. citizens is, the necessity 
of their rousing themselves to the exercise of such 
an influence in the political affairs of the State and 
nation as will secuce to then their due propgtion 
of the bless'ngs of the protective policy, if other 
branches of industry in the landare by their con- 
cert and vigilance secaring to themselves such 
blessings, or if free trade is t» be the order of the 
day, let farmers see to it that it is not accompliched 
attheirexpense. This they nevercan do, until they 
prepare the:nselves to uaderstind and oct upon their 
interests a; a groat distinct ve class of community. 

Descending to matters invo!ved in the adminis- 
tration of the local government of our State, may 
not the public lands of the State be pointed ct as 
@ most fitt nz and effective fund for the Agricultur- 
alists of this State to share of for the special purpos- 
es of promoting the science and practice of Agri- 


people whatsoever ; but if a distinction is to be in| 6 wtrure? And yet to what ends has not this great 


fund been fittered away thus far, rather than to any 
direct system of subserving that canse, if the build- 
ing of a few miles of public road be excepted? Can 
there be any doubt that this has been so, from the 
total supineness of our citizen farmers in the exer- 
cise of influence upon the Legislature of the State ? 

Were they now to make it known in some ap. 
propriate and solemn form, es the result of their 
convictions of moral policy end as a favorite meas- 
ure of their suffrages, that the Legislature would 
act wisely in providing for the selection of as many 
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as there are counties having an Agricultural Socie- 
ty, and in the endowment of each such County with 
the absolute title and digposal to its own use of nne 
of those entire townships in the promotion of the 
science and practic of Agriculture within the limits 
of'such town and also within the limits of the county 
ing the same, under such rules of administration} in cities and upon the ocean, are everywhere oP 


owing 
and accountability to the State, though perhaps a 


Superintending State Agricultural Society, as 
should be fitted to these ends and properly sanction- 
ed, who can doubt that the influence of the agricul- 
turalists of th through their associations, 
their presses, and their ballots, would sooner or la- 
ter effect the adoption of a pajicy so just? And is 
not this a measure worthy their enterprise, and is not 
their enterprise worthy of such a measure? It 
would stand out in the policy and history of our 
State administration as an era of magnificent liber- 
ality and enlightened enterprise. Such a moeve- 
ment, ever accomplished, would excite a spirit of 
emulation among the citizens of the different coun- 
ties to nval and excel each other in the useful ap- 
plication of the means thus entrusted to them, that 
could not fail to cove: the State with enduring re- 
nown. The ability of each society would be equal 
to the establishment of a school of theoretic and 
practical agriculture within its county, and would 
undoubtedly lead to experiments of this kind more 
aptly calculated than any other influence to give 
tone and elevation to the character of the husband- 
man and of his pursuit. It would furnish a proud 
and instructive example to the other States of the 
Union, and to the rest of the world. Incentives 


to improvement in the science and practice of ag- j 


riculture, in the shape of premiums worthy the 
competition of our citizens, would also be at the di- 
rection of each Society, fer beyond any former prac- 
tice or procedure. There would then bea positive 
responsibility, to an active public scrut ny, rest ng 
continually upon each officer of an Agricultural 
Society in the State, and the labors of each society 
would be constantly present to the public mind. 
This is the only method of securing either a proper 
public consideration, or an energetic exertion of the 
duties of such officers. The voluntary principle of 
association, productive of no means of support be- 
yond the wants of the passing year, and divested 
of all obligations except such as spring from the 
love of temporary excitement and distinction, can 
seldom exert sufficient influence to stir large masses 
of men to simultaneous action, and the conse- 
quence is the society thus instituted sinks into de- 
cay ennually like the leaves of the forest. Impart 
to such associations obligations that are of a na- 
ture to interest the multitude and induce them to 
watch the times, and manner, and spirit of their 
execution, and they will never lack attendants or 
followers in numbers sufficient to answer every de- 
sirable purpose. 

The time is not distant when it will be too late 
for a movement of this nature, as every where the 
valuable timber, as well as the soil of lands now be- 
ionging to the State, and passing from its control. 
Upon this subject, the goud, practical injunction 
which forbids us to put off until tomorrow what 
may well be done to day, is applicable and replete 
with useful admonition to the agriculturist of our 
State. And where, more appropriately than here, 
in the fertile and enlightened region of Kennebec, 
jong and justly regarded as the garden of our 
State, can such a measure originate under more 
promising or influential auspices? To your fos- 
tering consideration I cheerfully commit it, not 
doubting that your call upon this or any kindred 
measure for the advancement of the agricultural 
interests, for the aid and co-operation of your sister 
counties, would be responded to with cheerfulness 
and energy. 

Leaving ma.ters of general policy interesting to 
farmers asa class, allow me to suggest for your 
consideration as a matter of practice in the con- 
ducting of your annual exhibitions of domestic man- 
ufactures which is so interesting to us all,a single 
innovation. I allude to that of calling to your aid 
as a constituent portion of your committees on ar- 
ticles of domestic fabric : the natural help-meet of 
man—the wives and experienced and intelligent 
daughters of the husbandman. They certainly are 
superior judges in all these branches, and their 
counsels in committee would certainly further the 
ends of justice in the awarding of premiums. Be- 

sides, this more intimate connexion of the ladies of 
your county in the duties and responsibilities of 
your exhibitions could not fail to enlarge the sphere 
of their influences, and add very happily a new in- 
terest and new impulses to the transactions of the 
Society. Again, it is but awarding them an appro- 
priate share of the honors that flow from their in- 
dustry and economy, and establishing proper rela- 
tions between meritand rank, and exhibiting wo- 
man in her true sphere of a help-meet to man. 
Fervow Citizens, there are numerous topics 
of minor influence, aiming to reform the wrongs 
{hat exist, and to elevate the condition of the ag- 
riculturist in our State, to which, if time would 
permit, 1] should be happy to advertand discourse 
apon with you. But, if 1] have succeeded in any 
degree, by confining my efforts to a few distinct 
subjects, in rousing to your reflections, and for fu- 
ture improvement, any thing like a just view of the 
importance to yourselves and consequence to your 
families of your commencing a policy and system 
of measures for the particular advancement and 
elevation of the agricultural ciasses and interests 
in our State, looking beyond, and above the tempo- 
rary excitement and gratification of our annual ex- 
hibition, and to be borne in mind by you and con- 
stantly susiained through your agricultural meet- 
ings, your agricultural papers and in the selec'ion 
of men to represent you in and administer for you 
the government which is evpported in much the 
largest degree by the taxes which you pay, then 
shail I feel that I have discharged faithfully the 
service to which you invited me. Believe me, if 
there be any spectacle of a more!, social and po- 
litical nature for which I desire to live and see, it 
is that of the farmer enlightened and elevated ac- 
cording to the real worth of his pursuit to mankind 
and so that all other pursuits shall feel no dishonor 
in rendering hearty, unaffected homage to him and 
ing pursust. Tleaven, in its wise purposes, { doubt 
nut, haz in contemplation such sacra. The great 
original employment of man cannot always be sup- 
planted by the mere contrivances of human pride. 
Governments, most despotic in their principles and 
bearing, have been revolutionized and liberalized. 
Manners and customs, founded in wrong views and 
unjust estimetes of men and their vocations, cannot 
oo ars Seer forever ~ognet the 
plage to a condition of publie feeling approaching 
peares ty truth and justice, The reflecting portions 
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of the world are already beginning to ccntrast the 
‘eiaid fortunes and quiet happiness of the husband- 
men, with the evanescent and shifting destinies of 
the merchant, the trader, the mere politician and’ 
the professional man... Parents who have them- 
selves had their turn amid the vicissitudes of a life 


preciating the superior comforts for their offspring, 
tof a home that connects itself with the cultivation 
of the soil, and from which, is had a view of plenty 
and prosperity in the rains as well asin the sun- 
shine of the heavens. All this constitutes but the 
hand writing upon the wall of coming events. In 
truth, the cultivation of the soil, aided by the lights 
of science, ix the only unfailing charter of personal 
independence and domestic happiness that God 
has vouchsafed to man. All other employments 
and dependencies necessarily run into the artificial 
devices and temporary, shifting relations of mea 
and society, and are continually resulting in d:sap- 
pointments and prostrating their votaries beneath 
incurable calamities. From every other class of 
men the travailing prayer of poignant suffering is 
being constantly heard, in the closet and by the 
way side—in the s'aces of the great, as well as in 
the hovels of the alject— 

“ O, my father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” 

With the husbandman, seldom, seldom indeed is 
it so—if he be faithful to the duties of his vocation. 
Well,then may you rejoice, in the present condition, 
as weil as future prospects, of your divine calling. 
In fine, be true to yourselves, and the world around 
will be true unto you, and the homage of the world 
will testify to the merited superior.ty of the Far- 
men’s Lire, in all the particulars that constitute 
true happiness, more eloquently than any langucge 
would that I can employ for that purpose. 


-3o— 
Maine may manufacture Sugar enough 
for herself. 


We would ask the attention uf our readers in this 
State to the cou munication of our friend C. C. un- 
der the head of “a new chapter on an old subject.” 
Being absent last week—the printer, finding it a 
sweet subject. began in the middle of it, witha view 
we suppose of cutting both ways. We therefore 
set him right, and in order to have the subject fair 

'y understood, begin at the beginning this week, 
and shall republish what was struck off last, so as 
to keep up the connection. But, in regard to the 
fact, that we need not depend upon any other State 
or people for sugar--The invaluable tree called 
the sugar maple is at home in Maine. It springs 
up as naturally and grows as thriftily as do the 
pines on the sands of the south. 

We suppose it is for that reason, for we cannot 
think of any other, that it isso neglected. On the 
principle that every one despises what he can get 
easiest—we hew downand destroy it. A strange 
infatuation this! If we had to send to the celes- 
tial empire for it, and when obtained, were under 
the necessity of cultivating & nursing it in order to 
obtain the juice for the purposes of making sngar, 
every body would beon thealert. Land would be 
set apart fur its use—nurseries be planted, and ev- 
ery farmer would not think himself wel] es:ablished 
until he had obtained an acre or twoin flourishing 
order. Now there is neither desire, ner care, nor 
trouble about it. Very few indeed of those who 
have been provided by nature with this magnificent 
tree use any sort of method or system in their op- 

erations of manufacturing sugar. It is a sort o! 
“ helter skelter” business with them, made at odd 
jobs, without apparatus or conveniences, end with- 
out any great care or skill. Now we lay it down 
as a fact, that there are maple trees enough in the 
State to affurd three times as much sugar as is 
used perannum in the State. If you do not be- 
lieve it, take a tour through the immense forests on 
the frontier,—count for one day, the stately maples 
that tower up on every side, and you will soon be 
convinced that we put the estimate ful! low enough. 
We do not know how much sugar each porson con- 
sumes ina year, if the consumption were averaged. 
Some English statistics which we examined not 
long since, allowed 20 |b. per head in that kingdom. 
We do not think so much is used here. Neither do 
we know how much maple suger ‘s actually made,for 
although the legislature at the last taking of the 
valuation, ordered that the amount made in each 
town should be put upon the record ; yet they seem 
determined that the people shall not know any 
thing about it, unlessthey go to the State House 
and hunt it up for themselves. They do’nt seem 
inclined to publish any thing aboutit. So we are 
lefi to guess it out as well as we can. There are 
500,000 (five hundred thousand) people in Maine. 
Grouping these into families of five each, and al 

I »wing fifty pounds to a family, or ten pounds to an 
individual, it will make 5,000,000 (five millions) 
pounds, censumed every year in Maine. Now, al- 
lowing the average price of sugar, at retai', to be 
8 cents per |b., it wil amount to $400,000 (four 
hundred thousand) annvaily spent for the single 
article of sngar. It is no great job for a family to 
make fifty |b. of sugar where the trees are full 
grown. It would require only fifty trees, allowing 
only one pound toatree. Why do we not pay 
more attention to this subject? Why do we de- 
spise this signal bounty of Providence, nay dest rov 
it, as we do, from the face of the earth,and turn our 
hungry faces to the canefields of a" torrid south 
for sugar, mingled, as it is, with (Me sweat & mise- 
ry of the toiling and down-trodden slave. 

Why do we, instead of planting and cherishing 
the maple, use every exertion to sveep it Fm the 
face of the earth, and then pour out our money 
to the Southern planter forthe very article that 
we have so wantonly destroyed? For hun- 
dred thousand dollars saved to us by using the 
boon which heaven das placed at our very doors, 
would go far towards hushing the cry of hard times 
among us. Four hundred thousand dollars, taken 
every year from our foresta, and yet those forests 
left undimintshed in vigor and strength and beauty, 
would in a few years, plave usin an independent 
position, and enable us to do much in fulfilling the 
high “estiny God seems to have allotted us, if we 
would only use the means which he has ecattered 
8» profusely around us. Would to heaven we 
could arouse every man, woman and child to a 
praper sense of their duty upon this subject, trie 
and common as it may appear to them, until evwrry 
one of them should luok upon the Maple as a sacred 
tree, and not a particle of sugar be used but what 
was made in our own borders, 


= 
A New Chapter on an ld Subject. 
Dean Docron :--Among the many duties we 
owe to man, one, not the leas, wt the present day, 
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‘ig the duty to communicate 
Any fact bearing directly en @ 
with our comfort or convenience tha 
to be in the possession of an ind 
known, or but indifferently 
titude, should be held as public p 

Iris some time ‘since 1 have 
speak out on a subject to which | have given some! 
atten ion ; and as the present on ie a proper 
time for alt to give it a passing noticg pase ac- 
cept what of this may be acceptahle out for 
ther apology for not offering it sooner, I am to 
speak of a vegetable of the largest clagg, beautiful 
and hardy, which is 80 completely to sup- 
ply one of the necessarics of life, : be once 
known to the people of N. England, be but to 
secure it a place on every farm and roud- 
side throughout our happy country. Tea-plant 
of China and the famous Morus is, by 
which furtunes were won, and fu st, are iti- 
signific:nt when brovght into ‘eomparison. 
This vegetable was introduced into Prapee by the 
great Napoleon, to carry out his g cheme of 
rendering his country independent of al worl, 
Were this vegetable of which I sp to be 
found among ue, were it t> be annou as the 
product of a distant land, how exciting, gnd justly 
so, would be the recital of its many s. Bat 
how unfortunate forit! It isa No 
powerful association of men, no legi aid is 
wanting to secure this precious boon, 

On the contrary, ungrateful, impre} man, 
naturalty despising that which ont an 
effort, must cal! to his aid the fire and thé steel to 
carry on his work of destruction. 

Alas! for the beautiful Sugar Maple. 

It is not my purpose to evlogize, or to attempt to 
please the f ncy of anyto whom I may have the 
pleasare to address myself ; but plainly in the true 
character of a ‘back-woods-man,’ essay to call at- 
tention to the subject of maple sugar, The tree it. 
self is justly entitled to receive some attention, 
aside fromits sweets. There is no tree in our 
State so valuable for fuel—none in the world so 
beautiful for some articles of furniture, none in our 
forests that will much exceed it ia rapidity of 
growth, none so worthy to cover our bleak hills, 
contributing te the beauty of our country, and at 
he same time to the wealth and comfort of its in- 
habitants. Jt springs up on the borders of our fields; 
enclosing our ancient forests with a girdle of beau- 
ty—an object worthy the regard of its fortunate 
possessor. 

Sugar orchards planted by nature we have yet 
among usin all their pristine vigor, Bat how |it- 
ile are they valued! Is it not singular, is it not 
strange, that while so much time has been given 
ia rearing apple orchards in thie State, that so few 
sugar orchards, piauned and planted by the hand of 
man should be found ? Js it not passing strange 
thatso few, even, of groves planted by nature 
should receive no aid from man in perfecting their 
beauty and bringing them to that state in which 
they may contribute so bountifully to our comforts. 
Let us ask ourselves in all candor, we who have 
ihe means, what excuse can we render fur neglec- 
ling to preserve these thousands of young maple 
trees? Or what excuse fornot planting an acre 
or tw, giving them that attention we bestow on 
our apple trees ? Shall we shelter ourselves un- 
der tLe plea that we mey not live to be rewarded ? 
It has been ssid that he who plants a tree plants 
‘or posterity, and is truly a public benefactor. But 
how probable thatwe, in youth and middle age, 
may live to partake of the sweets of the maple 
‘ransplanted by our own hands. 

Some States whose people seem to better un- 
derstand their true interest, are already making 
their own supply ofimaple sugar. Canitbe made 
known Mr. Editor, through the Farmer, which, in 
the main, requires the most time in its entire pro- 
ductien, sugar from the cane, or that from the ma- 
ple. My purpose at present, with this subject un- 
der consideration, is as much to seek as to commu- 
nicate information. Tae above question may be 
worth something in the argument, but nothing tur- 
ther. Ouraim shouldbe to render our State as 
independent of foreign aid as may be. 

The quantity of sugar a person may be ab‘e to 
produce from the map'e in one season with a good 
opportunity, | have not the data to determine. In- 
stances of great reward for the time expended, 
doubtless there are ; some of which have come to 
my knowledge. A few yearssince,in the month 
of December, I spent a night at the cabin of a 
‘half-oreed’ (French and Indian) far to the North 
west o° the Ohio—and he shew me three flour bar- 
rels fil of beautiful sugar, that he bad then lefi 
frm he amount produced tbe spring before by the 
labor of two persous—himself and his copper-color- 
ed mite. 

I have at present, all the necessary fixtures for 
200 trees ; and have given some attention to sugar 
making nearly every scason since [ was a lad, 
Some facts in my possession relative to the busi- 
nes-, whether obtained from observation or from 
others, asI said when! began this ‘yarn,’ [ con- 


sider them alike, public property. Cc. C. 
Foxcroft, Oct. 17, 1842. 


No, 2. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Maple trees that are reared on 
an open plain, or common forest treer, where the 
other timber has been removed, will yield mach 
more sap, and that ofa better quality, than in dense 
forests. 

This isan important fact. Why not havea row 
on either side ef the highway ? thus giving to eve- 
ry farm, trees enough to make sugar for the family. 

The beauty of such an arrangement is worth the 
whole expense.—In order to conduct the business of 
sugar making with ease and comfort, considerable 
outlay for fixtures is indispensable. Vessels for 
catching the sap are cheapest in the main, when 
made in the most perfect manner, and of the best 
materials. Mine are buckets of the capacity of 
from five to six gallons, They are largest at the 
bottom, and thus are better on every account. They 
stand steady, catch but little water, and retain the 
hoops better. The staves should be made of cedar 
or pine, the bottoms of pine and the hoops of brown 
ash or oak, If well made they cost about twenty 
cents each, and will last for ages. 
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To ascertain the immediate effect of deep boring, I 
tapped some fine trees in a place where my purpose 
was to clear the ensuing season. I bored with an 
inch augur to near the centre of the tree. One 
month after the sap had ceased to flow, I found the 


color of the wood to be greatly changed for ten feet 
above the hole, and one third of the circumference 
of the tree. For the spouts, [ use any soft wood, 
but prefer pine. They are best made in this manner. 
For an inch hole, the piece of wood should be an 
inch and a quarter square. Bore with a bit three 
inches into the end, cut in with a fine saw, and 
bring the remainder of the length to half the thick- 
ness, and give it a small gutter with a knife or 
gouge. Collect the spouts with the buckets at the 
end of the season, and by a little sharpening they 
will do for many years. Where the trees are pretty 
compact, one bucket may serve for many trees. I 
once saw with this arrangement, gutters provided 
from 8 to 12 feet long; and even two or three of 
them were laid in connexion, so that one hundred 
large buckets served for 600 trees. 

The process of evaporation is the most difficult 
part of the labor. It has been heretofore conducted 
by the aid of kettles of all grades and capacities, 
from the tin and brass of the Indian’s shanty to the 
ponderous old pot ash. of } of a ton’s weight. This 
long row of kettles, all hanging on a pole, is about 
to be superceded by a more neat and economical 
article. My boilerI submit to a discerning and 
deserving public as a model, a pattern, so far as it 
may be understood by the following brief notice. 
Its origin is from too humble a source to warrant 
our speaking at greater length. Go ahead gentle- 
men, with its improvement. It has served three 
seasons. The bottom is an entire sheet of iron. 
The box of common plank, any kind of wood will 
do. The covers should be well fitted, flagged and 
secured with sheet iron. The bottom shou!d be se- 
cured to the box with two rows of shingle nails, 
with a flag between the rows. Cost of the boiler 
about two dollars. My erection is a convement 
shed enclosing an arch on which the boiler sits. 
The boiler should fit the walls of the arch nicely 
to insure against burning. The ends must be pro- 
tected by mason work to the top of the box. The 
flue carried up a little. The mouth of the arch may 
be partially closed while the fire is burning, thus 
creating a draft. 

This boiler has served for two hundred trees, and 
requires but little fuel. It isfed from a reservoir 
trom which the sap flows in a constant stream. 
When the operations are on a scale to require 
more boilers than one, two or more may be arran- 
ged side by side, like arches in a brick-kiln. 
(To be Continue?.) Yours C.C. 


—<p>—- 

Abstract of seasons, weather, &c., from 1722 to 
1788, from the journal of the Rev. Thomas Smitl» 
first Pastor of the first church in Falmouth, (now 
Portland.) (Concluded.) 


1784.—January 31. The first week of this month 
was mode:ate, but the rest horrid cold, stormy, 
snowy weather. February. A cold month, and in 
deed a c Id winter through the whole, the longest 
and coldest ever known, March has been mod- 
erste and not so very windy asuseal, pril 6. | 
snowed yesterday and went away to day. 17. 
This is the third day of cold, rainy, snowy weather. 
29. Raw, cold, the spring is very backward. May 
9. A pleasant day. 15. A hot summer’s day. 25. 
A deluge ofraia. June 3. Ahot morning. 5. 4 
hot day; thus shining breaks in upon us. 12. Cold. 
18. Hot, 20. Very hot. 27. (Sunday) A terrible 
‘tempest, which obliged me to break off in my sermon 
40. As growing a season as we could wish; straw- 
berries are very plenty, large and good. July. Fre- 
quent rains this month. 20. Extremely hot. 3]. 
Fair and good hay season, but not before . Jugust 
4. Heavy rain. 15. We have hada week of very hot 
weather. 13. 4 wonderful growing season, 23. 
Great rains frequently. September 2. .4 deluge of 
rain. 14. Uncommonly cold. 19. Cold. 19. 21 
warm delightful day. 30. No frost not to hurt the 
corn or do much damage. November 30. 2 won- 
derfu! month; so moderate, and no hard frost "tl! 
last night. December 9. It has net froze in the 
house yet. 11. Perhaps there never was so mod- 
eratea season. 18 Cold and windy; winter seems 
to be setting in. 19. .@terrible windy, cold day. 
20. Snow. 22. Another terrible storm of snow. 

1785.—- February 3. Very cold, the harbor is froze 
up. 12. Acold stormy day. 12. Very cold and 
stormy. 20. Moderate for several days. 25. .4 
exceeding great driving storm of snow, March 1. 
Very cold. 9. More snow but level. 15. Very cold 
and windy. 24. Blustering cold. 31. Tre winter 
weather. .4pril 3. More snow. 7. Middle-street 
is all water and mire. 10. Back-street, the snow is 
as high as the fences; no sleighs can pass. 13 and 
14. Very cold. The snow consumes surprisingly. 
but it is 2 or 3 feet deep in the woods. 23 and 29, 
Wonderful warm, spring-like days. May 5. Clou- 
dy and dull for 5 days past. 7. Ramy. 14. A 
deluge of rain. 19. The country people are but 
now beginning to plant; the spring is so very back- 
ward and wet, 13. The May storm. 27. Deluge 
of rain, fatal “tis ferred to the Indian fcorn, just 
planted. 30. A hoy day, which causes the cherry 
and plomb trees to’ begin to blors m. 31, Anoth- 
er hot cay which orcasions great joy. June 2 A 
very hot day. 7. Cold 18 Very hot weather 21. 
Cold andrairy. 22. Very hot 23 Raw cold. 25. 
and 26. Hot. 27. Pieremg eold. 29. Hot w 
30. Perhaps there never was a more seasonable 
year for grass, July 31. We have had marvellous 
seasonable weather hitherto; every thing is very 
flourishing, nevera better prospec’, August 8. A 
deluge of rain. 9. Remarkably cold, 18. Third 
day of hot westher. 20. The heat continues; Hap- 
py senson! 22. A 7thhot day. 27. Cloudy, windy 
and cool, ember, has been (except aday or 
two) a month of raw, cold, nncomfortab!e weather, 
bat no frost yet. October. This month has been 
nnusvally cold, raw and onpleasant. November 6. 
Culd Sabbath. 9. Heavy, doll weather. 23 AN. 
F. storm. 26. Another. 27. A pleasant Sabbath. 
December 2. Cole. 4. Storm ofsnew, 7, Snow 
agiin. 8. Horrid cold. 17. A delnge of rsin, and 
a thorough thaw. 18. A summer's day. 19, Ano- 
ther; the snow isall gone andthe frost ont of the 
ground. 25. Cold. 30. Severe cold storm of 
snow. 

1786¢.—January. A cold month, thongh it closes 
moderately. February 18. A warm day, bot the 





rest of the month was cold weather and good sled- 


The best receivers for the sap, are tubs made of ding, March 7 and 9. Pleasant and moderate. 


the same materials as above for the buckets; and 
are convenient of the capacity of from 150 to 250 
gallons each. 

Two wbs should be provided for the 


19. A most beautiful day. ee oan 
mmer’, y comes inraw 
a ake atte 9 to 14, Cold and windy. 





sap,—made the larger at the bottom ; the upper 


head put in four inches from the top, with a two.inch > treme hat, 5, Cold. 7. hot. 13. Giow- 
hole in it; thus making a tub and tunnel, 2 ay ine seen News wot mee aa we 
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inch deep. Deep boring will soon ruin the trees.| 


h 808 ON ho ubdy 
ye | 80. Hor Ay it but 

_ September. Tre whole of this 
e rlully moderate, Octolur 
r Whitherto; almoet constantly 


14. Moderate. 20 
The roads are all biocked up with snow. 24. Cold 


and stormy: a vast deal of damage done by the late 
storms, 3l. The weather moderated: 
1787.—January. Almost the whyle month, it has 
been severelycold. February 3. Cold weather. 
12. A little more moderate. 19 and 20. Cold. 22. 
There has been no deep sno vs with us, but from 
Portsmouth to Boston the roads have been blocked 
up, and to Newpoit ard New-London, it has been 
vastly deeper. Truly a memorable winter. March 
1. The heavy dull weather sti'| continues, 4. Last 
night there wasa creat storm of snew, near a feor. 
12. Pleasant. 13. The snow, is 5 ‘ee deep in the 
woods, 15. The closest winter remembered. 19. 
Wonderful warm, pleasant day. 51. Winter seems 
to be over, April 4. A hot summer's day. 5. Cold 
agair, &. to 18. Moderate and pleasant. 18. Five 
days of very blusrering ard temptnous cold weath- 
er, night and day’ 30. From the 17. this has been 





pas’. May 8. A hot sunmer’s day. 
of rain. 17. The dreadful «a tern weather continues 


31. Acool spring. June 2. Dismal raw and cold. 
18. The week past was vt weather. 24. A hot 
but windy Sabbath.” 25. Heavy rain. 30. Indian 
corn is backward, but there is a good prospect of 
English grass, July 1to3. Raw, cold. easterly 
weather. 7. Four days past, very ho’. 17. A fins 
rain. 19. Very cold. 23, There has not heena 
hot night this summer, 3]. 
vet. Alas! for the Indian corn. 


No hot weather yet. 27 Cold. 
September. Some warm an} s me cold weather. Oc- 


weck of warm weat! er, 
cold, windy weather, 24, Three surprising hot 


November 30. This month has been favorably mod- 
erate. 


December. The weather has, this month, been quite 
moderate, 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 





cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; 


and present my own views of this matter to 
you in as clear and concise a manner as | 
am able, and if I am so unfortunate as not to 
make myself clearly understood, it is because 
I cannot command suitable language to ex- 
press my ideas, or have failed to comprehend 
the points you wish me to understand. In 
my last I attempted to show how, and in what 
manner, the English nation transferred the 
burden of supporting fiovernment from the 
shoulders of those who possesed the real eatate 


on articles of consumption, thereby excluding 
the farmer from taxation, while the latter by 
the establishment of this system imposed an 
unjust and oppressive tax on the consumers. 
That this system still obtains in that nation 


that country bore all the burden of taxation 
for the support of government with the excep- 
tion of one twenty-fourth part. I also con- 
tended that as every government is designed 
for the protection of the persons and property 
of all who reside under it, it is perfectly right 


be borne equally by every class of citizens 
who enjoy this necessary and common bles- 
sing, in proportion as their ability and cir- 
cumstances qualify and enob'-s hem to do so. 
In reply, you say, ‘‘you have gone far bac 
into English history to define the position 
you have taken upon this subject, but at the 
same time musi say, that your examples are 
wholly misapplied and all upon the wrong 
side, for the support of your position. That 
the instances cited by you, are an excise tax 
levied for the support of government, and in 
some cases are a direct tax.”’ A moments 
reflection I think will convince you that this 
is very far from replying to the position I 
have heretofore advanced on this subject, 
The material and essential points in the posi- 
tion I have heretofore taken on this subject, 
are, the injustice of taxing articles of con- 
sumption for the support of government by 
which the real property and wealth of the 
country is excluded from taxation, and the 
oppressive effect of this system on that por- 
tion of the community who are the least able 
to bear the burden. It gives me pleasure to 
discover that you agree with me in the very 
position J have heretofme and yet advance 
on this subject, for you very justly remark 
that “‘in great Britain, and most of the Eu- 
ropean states, the laboring pcople are oppres- 
sed and borne down, and obliged to work and 
toil for the benefit of the rich, and no incon- 
siderable part of the income for the support 
of their respective govercments, are even at 
this day derived from from an excise tax.” 

It would seem saperfluous to argue a sub- 
jeet on which we both so well agree, did ycu 
not adopt the condemned principle under a 
new dress, which in my opinion does not de- 
stroy the deformity of the body which is cov- 
ered by it. You admit that a tax levied on 
articles of consumption by an excise tax is ve- 
ry oppressive and unjust, but you argue. that 





+ ap aaa's duty on foreign imports for the support of, been the weet praiutal | suurce 


aveb et roger 


goretine ita: very different from erciee 
In what does the difference Consia tes 
than the manner of laying the tay? 7 
stand excise duties or taxes, to bey." 
of privileges by any state within i. . : 
ders, as for instance the license 


More 


ts Own bn 


of a lave. 
keeper, or pediar, &c the landlord ba - 
certain sum of money to the £°vernm - A 


the privilege af vou please of se\)i,,, 
ous liquors in his house, he purchase, ; 
distilled and manufactured jn the v 
when he sells, the first. cost, the ine 
expenses, and sufficient to indemnify 

the sum he has paid to government r 
ded in the price, and the consumer | 
who foots all the bills. In this case 


SPirity. 


the land 


lord acts as 
acts as anagent for the Sovernment ;, 


collect money from the consumer on Such a 
. . . . ’ r 
t'cles as come within the intent and meayi, 


§ 
ident,| 


him fr 
INC|y. 


§ the on, 


of his license. But a tax on foreign produce 
in your Opinion is quite an other thing, if the 


difference can be plain'y pointed Out, and for 


the sake of plainness we wil! trans‘e, the ex 


a cold month; but few warn [days, yet we begin to 
dg our garden 3 weeks sooner than the two years 
16. A storm 


| 25. A deluge of rain. 26, Horrid cold and froste. 


Nothing "Ike summer 
August 1 and 2 
Raw cild. 3 Summer breezes. 13. Fogey. 21. 
36. Warmer. 


tober 2an13. Hot summer days. 8. Cold. 13. A.) under the system of ercise tax, but to the 
20, A week of uncommon | consumer who pays the tax in both cases } 


days. 31. The raw, heavy,cold weather returne, 


The ground has hardly froze, and no snow. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 


the new views of the relations of | 


& wealth of the country, to be borne by a tax | 


to such extent that in 1837 the commerce of 


that the expenses to maintain the same should | 


k | 


cise tax of which we have been speak g. to 
be paid by a tax on foreign imports, whey the 
subject is divested of all ambiguity I fing j; 

stand as follows. Government puts a dir, | 
25, 50 or an hundred cents on every gall . 
of liquors imported from furcign states sed 
appoints men to collect and pay the nies 
over to the government, the importer when 
he sells, adds the amourt of duties paid op 
the article, it is sold to the landlord ai a price 
including the duty &c., and he selis to the 
consumer who foots all the bills. In this ean 
the « flicer of customs is substituted an agent 
forthe government instead of the landlord 


is of very little consequence about the map. 
jner by which it is imposed. Again, SUNpose 


‘the government impose on the tanner a : 
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jof two cents per pound on all the leather he 


manufactures, this tax is added to the 


price 
|when he sells it to the 


shoemaker sells his shoes aud boots In Con/!or- 


shoemaker, and | 


mity to the cost of his stocks, here yOu see 
.|the consumer pays the tax; and Sir, [| yp. 





things; the astonishing secrets of the physical derstand you to agrec with me that this SVS. 
~ %.. ae - | 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the item of taxes for the support of government is 
well informed mind present a\tractions, which Un- : : 
less the character is deeply sunk, are suficicn! to | OPPTessive and unjust to the consumer, Yuu 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt | may call this tax excise, direct or by any other 
pleasures.—Everett. 5 os ae 
a PR BE STR Ree sag EE I name, it will not change the principle in the 
The Ta iff eyesof equality and justice. Let us now 
’ - " 
rl change the manner of levi mr the tax, and 
REPLY TO MR. B N. : : , , 
PD S | ty; oan _ | put ition imported leather, and what is the 
LEAR SIR:—in re ing to your communi- 5: . 
: bi P 4 5 y : 1} result to the consumer? it terminates at the 
cation on the subject of protection lave : 
J pr aa ‘same point, the tax in both cases is paid by 
endeavored first to ascertain te particular | 7 . 
; hich di . mh | the consumer, and if one case is oppres>ive 
oints on which we isagree in our Opinions . . ~ 3 
P 5 ' ’} and unjust to that portion of our fellow ci- 


| zens the other is equally so. 

I will now pass to the subject of protection 
vand give my ideas on this question in such 
‘form as I wish to be understood. To illus- 

trate the matter clearly, permit me to appeal 
| directly to yourself as an individual entitled 
jto protection in the produce of your own 
farm, to enable you to compete successfully 
with the farmers of another State. We will 
suppose it costs you one dollar per bushel to 
raise wheat, and your farm is mostly devoted 
tothe growing of this article. We will sup- 
pose again, that the southern and western 
farmers can grow wheat so cheap that it can 
be afforded in the markets of Mame for fity 
c.u's per bushel. Nowevery one sees thot 
| Asa Barton, Esq. of Garland, cannot com- 
pele successfully with the southern and wes- 
tern farmers in growing wheat, unless he can 
produce it in the markels of Maine as cheap as 
they do! Ican see no other way to avoid this 
reasonable, andto me, selfeviceat conclusior. 
But what will Mr. Barton do under these ci - 
cumstances? Must he-discharge his hand: 
and give up his employment like thousands 
who have been thus treated by the introduc- 
tion of railroads and canals? No, he must be 
|protected in his business, and continue to 
\raise wheat and receive one dollar per bushel 
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Now the question arises, as to the best 
manner of protecting Mr. Barton in his busi- 
ness—shall the consumers of wheat be the on- 
ly persons taxed for his protection ? Shall 
‘they pay 50 cents on every bushel consuined 
by themselves and their families for the pro- 
tection of Mr. Barton? The theory I under- 
stand you to advance answers in the affirma- 
live ; and this is what [ call taxing one man 
to protect the business of another man. But 
you may answer the public interest requires 
that Asa Barton, Esq. of Garland be fully 
protected in this branch of Agriculture. Thes 
I will say in reply, let every man be taxed 
according as his circumstances enable him 
to pay, aad then the public will pay fur pub- 
lic benefits, and this is the principle of taxa- 
tion for which I contend, whether it be for 
the support of government or protection. 

1 am aware there are other colatesal 
ters that may be discussed in connection with 
this subject, but they only tend to confue the 
miod and Jead it from a correct understand- 
ing of this matter, and J have therefore pur- 
posely avoided as much as possible confound- 
ing them with the idcas I have endeavored to 
advance. 


On the question of Internal improvements 
enough perhaps has been said on my pat. 
I have expressed my views freely, which 
have been respectfully noticed by you, and 
I do not see that we disagree as to matiers of 
fact generally, we might continue to spece- 
late on our own opinions, but my own know!- 
edge experience and opinion brings me '° 
the conclusion that the making of Railrosds 
and Canals in'the U.S. 80 far beyond the 
actual means and wants of the people, has 
“of embarrass” 
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ment and distress under which out comman 
country is ow siffering. I have cobe ties 
}eved improvements proper ‘and necessary 
to the prosperity and happiness of mankind, 


aad so also is fire and water, yet they may be | on Hiilings of Hallowell. 
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converted into the most destructive engines | ‘bis day's paper, and learn the way to his shop. Mr 


of human prosperity and happiness. 
Very respectfully &e. H.A. Pirrts. 

Winthrop, Nov, 1. 

—<>-—— 

The following from the Portsmouth Journal is 
good and to the point;—help one another ts the true 
poli -y;—“encourage your own” and all around us 
will be made prosperous and happy. Protection 


office, a8 a specimen, It iooks like keen stuff. We 
are waiting for some of our friends to be a little lib- 
eral just before Thanksgiving, when we will see 


Billings has lef a knife of his manufacture at our 


how it will carve a tarkey. “Fork over” now— 





— fa 
Temperance Herary.—We see that the Tem- 


ayo ExcouraGeMEnT, is the true motto,—“Our| perance Herald, published at Portland, and the 


country against the world, Our State before any 
other in the Union, Our town in preference to any 
other in the State.” 
and after thinking, act occordingly. 


“Encourage Your Own.” 


Passing recently a shop which a young me- 
chanic of good trade, had been occupying, we 
found it closed 
was silent as the tomb. 
urally asked, 

Was he temperate? Yes. Was he atten- 
tive and industrious? Yes. Were his pri- 
ces reasonable? The same that others asked. 
Was he desirous to locate at home? He was. 
Then why bas he closed his shop? Because 
patronage was not extended to him. He 
waited for months, but recieved scarcely work 
enough to keep soul and body together — 
while some of our citizens were at the same 
time procuring their work from other towns, 
—no better executed than he was able to fur- 
nish at a lower price. 

‘‘EncouRaGe Your own,” said we- But 
our train of thought was disturbed by an in- 
vitation to step into a Cabinet-maker’s ware- 
house. Here was as fine a supply of furni- 
ture as decorated Faneuil Hall at the great 
Fair. Sofas, bureaus, chairs, and a hundred 
etceteras, were displayed around the room 
And where do you find purchasers for all 
these? said we to the industrious manufactu- 
rer. 

Ol! they go to the New-York and B ston 
markets. 

To the Boston market, we exclaimed, why 
*has just purchased some arti- 
cles of furniture from Boston, at a great bar- 
gain he thinks—a sofa much like that for for- 
ty dollars’ some splendid chairs too—I did 
not know there were any like them in town, 
until | now see you have some here so much 
like them that I suppose you have taken the 
pattern, 

‘That sofa and those chairs too, were of my 
own manufacture—and he has paid for them 
in addition to the price I ask here, two 
freights and commission, besides a small bill 
for repairs of injury by moving. 
has all his coats made in the ci- 
ty—-no tailor of his own town can ever make 
a fit—they are only convenient to call upon 
when a bution gets off, or the elbow needs a 
stitch. He handed‘in an eld coat to one of 
our established tailors, with a high com- 
mendation upon the workmanship, and « won- 
der that none of the town tailors could do so 
well, 

Who made this coat sir? inquired the tailor 
as he cast his eyes over the work. 

A Mr.— of the city. 

Oh yes! he isa very good workman—he 
served his time with me, and has just estab- 
lished himself in the city. I see, however, 
that he has not paid quite the attention to the 
stitching the collar L used to require of bira— 
and I suppose a pressure of work has compel- 
led him to make a little longer stitches than I 
used to let pass. —However, he will no doubt 
improve, 

‘“EnxcouraG® your own,” thought we, if 
you wish to save yourself from the chagrin 
that was manifested inthe patron’s counte- 
hance, 

There is no smoke from that brass founder’s 
furnace—his door is opento be sure, and he 


neighbor 











is standing in it—but bis lathe is still. Well, 
neighbor. how is business? Dull—had no 
orders from Boston for three months. Don’t 


you find town work enough?Scarcely said ske, 
it is all procured from Boston, Have they any 
hetter facilities for doing work cheap in the 
city, than in this town? None: we have ev- 
ery facility they possess in Boston for manu- 
facturing, and cheaper rents; but still the 
work goes there and we are idle. 

What a fine toned piano! Only listen It 
is better than Gibert’s—it must be imported. 
Who made it? It was made at our organ fac- 
tory: and yet while there are more than a 
hundred pianos in use in town, there is sear- 
cely enough encouragement given to the in- 
dustrious and ingenious manufacturers, to in- 
sure them a living. What a fine and useful 
tune might be made of the words ‘‘Excour- 
AGE YGUR OWN.” 

‘Our country against the World.” 


“Our State before any other in the Union.” d 
‘Our town in preference to any other in the State. 


This may seem selfish. but we are fully 
convinced that it is the true policy to insure 
prosperity. If generally adopted, no one 
would have cause for complaint. Even if you 
pay a little more for an article, it is better for 
the general prosperity of a town that its own 
citizens should be patronized—as_ it gives 
them the means to extend the wave till every 
little cirele inthe lake of prosperity unites 
and sets the whole community in motion. Ex- 
C)URAGE YOUR own.” 


<a 
GLASS WEAVING. 


In the 36th number of the Mechanic we 
gave a brief account of the process of wea- 
ving glass. It appears that this very ingent- 
ous discovery, by which glass is worked into 
substance resembling the richest silk, is now 
being brought into very general operation, 
and in various ways such as gentlemen’s wais- 
coats and stocks, ladies’ dresses, and many 
other articles of decoration. in the most splen 
did patterns. It is superior even to silk in 
flexibility aad softness, and the durability of it 
a point, however, of no consideration with the 
haut ton, among whom at present it exclusive- 
ly is a matter of course, vastly superor. In 
process of time when the manufacture has ar- 
rived at a more perfect state’ and all its was- 
tings discovered, it will in’all probably, come 
within the reach of most classes of society, 
a at present, its cost is its only drawback. 

he magnificence of its nce is quite 
remarkable: and when, Gai conetdar- 
able quantity as for window curtains,&e, it 
should be seen before a just appreciation of 
its richness and elegance can be entertained. 

oe) 2 awe 


The sign was duwn, and all | bove title came to us last week. It is a neatly prin- 


Washingtonian Herald, published at Wiscasset, | 


have been united. The Herald gill be published is covered as corn usually is, with a thick husk, 
Read! and after reading, think; | at Portland by F. W. Nichols and his brother. Mr. | 





Adams still continues the Editor, and will, as usual, 


devote his time and talents to the good cause with Orleans Bulletin. 


unceasing industry. 


ae 
Garptner Lencer.—A new paper with tlie a-' 


' 


The cause was nat-/ted sheet, published by Wm. Palmer, Gardiner:| helieved by many still se belong to his father, Mr. 


neutral in politics, and designed to be a family pa- | 

per. We hope, for the honor of Gardiner, that it | 

will meet with a good living. A town with so ma- 

ny inhabitants—as intelligent—wealthy and thrifty | 

as they are in that town, ought to suppert one paper. | 
——e— 


Western Farmer anp Garpenen.—The Octo- | 
ber number of this highly useful publication has. 
been received. It has been suspended for a month | 
or two—Mr. Foster, who is Editor, Engraver, and 
Chief Engineer, having broken his arm and thereby 
disabled himself from attending to his duties. Each 
n imber of this work contains not less than two spir- 
ited Engravings of some choice domestic animals. 
It is a valuable work, and we hope the enterprising 
and indefatigable Editor will meet with no more ac- 
cidents to interrupt his work—nor any discourage- 
ment from delinquent subscribers, to cause him to. 
become faint and weary in his useful labors. 
2A 








Mr. Smitu’s Appress.—We have omitted much 
of our usual variety in this number of our paper, in | 
order that we might present entire the Address of | 
Hon. F. O. J. Smith before the Kennebec County | 
Agricultural Society at their late Cattle Show and | 
Fair. We bespeak for it a careful and attentive 


perusal. 


Treaty Ratirrev.—We learn from the Boston 
Courier that Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, has | 
received information by the arrival of the Caledo- 
nia, that the Treaty with England has been ratifiec. 
The ratifications were exchanged in London, on 
the 14th of October. 





Lire or Wasnincton.—Those who wish to pro- | 
cure a copy of the life of Washington (and every | 
family should have one) will find, by turning to our | 
advertising columns, that Tappan & Denner of| 


. . | 
Boston are about publishing Sparks work on that | 


subject in monthly numbers, at a quarter of a dollar | 
per number, or three dollars and a half for the whole. 


—=<{— 
ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA. 
LATEST FROM ENGLAND, 


The Royal Mail steamer Caledonia, Capt. Lott 
arrived at this port on Wednesday mogning, in 13) 
34 days from Liverpool. By this al we have 
Liverpool and London papers to the 19th alt. 

Sire brought 36 passengers to Halifax, left 4 and 
took in 1}—making 43 for Boston. 

Tiere is no favorable change in the propects of | 
trade—!arge masses of tha laborivus population con- | 
Uinuing out of employ. 

American Produce in Liverpool.—The quantity of 
American tobacco on hand in Liverpool! was so large, 
that it was found necessary to procure additional 
storehouses for its storage. There were upwards of | 
11,000 bhds and packages already stowed in the old | 
establishment. ‘The reason assigned for this, is the | 
lessened demand for cotton—the lands before used | 
in the growing of his latter articles being, now em- | 
p'oyed for the growth of tobar co. ' 

Some of the overplus of tobacco may likewise be 
due to the distresses of the laboring classes, which | 
have prevented them from indulging so freely as 
they otherwise would have done in this favorite lux- 
ury. | 

The steamship Great Western was put up at pub- 
lie auction, at Bristol, on the 16th, but the bidding | 
being too low, she was bought in by the Company | 
for £40,000, and the Directors were instructed ‘to 
treat for her sale by private contr: ct. , 

From the manufacturing districts we continue to 
receive very unsatisfactory reports as to the epera- 
tions of the factories and mills, while the Liverpool 
Cotton market remains dull and inactive. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, one of the Commissioners 
who explored the Northeastern Boundary on the 
part of Great Britain, in 1840, undertook in an after 
dinner speech at Plymouth, on last week, to defend | 
the treaty lately concluded between England and the 
United States. He expressed it as his opinion that 
the setlement that hud been made, was the best for 
both parties that could be made. He strongly con- | 
demned the atiacks made upon the terms of the| 
t eaty by the English press. 

The Anerican Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool 
have addres-e! a memorial to Sie Robert Peel, urg- | 
ing the necessity of a reduction of the present enor- 
mous duty upon tobacco, No answer has been, as 
yet, returned to the memorialists, we believe. 

The Emperor of China has at length been heard | 
of. He boasts, in an imperial edict, that 4 great| 
officer called Chintae, in a rencontre withthe Eng- 
lish forces, ‘put to death all the white barbarians, 
and seized alive many of the black rebels.’ 

The French frigate Creole, which was sent to 
Tripoli to demand satisfaction for an insult received 
by a French officer, returned without affecting the 
purpose. 





, —-3oe— , 

Cuances.-—The name of the Post office at Rich- 
mond has been changed to Richmond corner— that 
at Richmondville to Richmond. The name of the 
P.O. at Harpswell has been changed to Mericoneng. 
A now P. O. has been edtablished in the town of 
Oxford called “Welrhville,”’ and Sewall Crockett, 
Esq., appointed P, M, 


Fatat Accinexst.—Mr. B C. Atwood, commis- 
sion merchant of this place ard one of our most wor- 
thy and esteemed citizens, met with a fatal accident 
on the 6th, He was ou a visit to his farm iu Glen- 
burn, and when about to return he was thrown down 
by the restiveness ef his horse when the wheel of 
the chaise passed over his head causing immediate 
death.—Bangor Democrat - 


Important to ship owners —The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser states that it is proposed to hold a general 
Convention in that city, of ship owners, ship build- 
ers and merchants, cennected with the freighting 
and carrying trades, to tike into consideration the 
preseat orice condition of their interests, and to 
memorialize Congress on the subject. 


Avvident.—Mr. Israel Chadbourne, of Alfred, sher- 
iff of this county, fell from his waggon, in Shaker 
Village, on Thursday last, and was seriously inju- 
red. — thought his thigh was broken.—Saco 
Herald. 


Bic Pumpxtx —I is said that at the Agricultural 
Fair receatly held in Shelby County, 

was a pumpkin, raised by the Rev, D. 'T. Start, 
measuring six feet eight inches in breadth, and Wpi- 
ghed owe hundred an , 





thy bil fr Bia” horg hire had 


3 to im Fon the su 





— American Mechanic? ~~ 


ting tour, afershe ills are paid.’ 


surrender all his property up to the time of the decree 
~ of Pankrsiptey L3 ot y vr 
Wo WANTS 4 coop Axe? If youdo, just call “adie "tn was entetled to all the property acquire 

, ’ the his petition; but thi, it seems was 
See his advertisement in | pac anne ’ 


of seven hundred and twenty bushels per acre. Who 
can beat that -— Bangor Democrat. 


, (mouth, settled ime the riveron Monday last, carry- 
don’t say—* try it on yourself and eee how it will 
carve a goose.” 


/mouth, having passed entire ly through the upper 


| The Chief Justice said it was uocereaiiy tor Mr. 
Austin to reply, as he was popred to decide the 
case upon the Constitution and the law. He deter- 


|and that the ptain provisions of the Constitution, 


|to reseue his son, bad his thigh broken, aud was 


}a'so those delivered before the Convention last 


y., there) 
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‘Important Decision —Contrary to the conoral be- 
lu f Jadge Story hes decided that a Bankrupt must 


» Athas been generally thought that 


Potatogs.—Elnathan Morseley Esq of Etna, has 
raised a crep of Potatoes the past season, at the rate 


Crash in Portsmuth.—Between fifty and sixty 
feet of the wharf next north of the Pier, in Ports- 


ing with it a large storehouse which contained over 
1900 hogsheads of salt and 100 tons of coal. The 
loss is estimated at $5000. 


We have seen a épecimen of corn from the Rocky 
Mountains. It is certainly agreat curiosity, as prov- 
ing the peculiar aptitude of nature in fitting her pro- 
ductions to diferent cli nates. Besides that the ear 


‘@hk grain upon the cob is separately enclosed in 
the same material, folded and doubled with ail the 
accuracy and neatness of a ‘first billetdoux.—-New 


The house. nitarn of Mr. George Durham, io 
Belfast, were burnt on Wednesday night. It 1s sup- 
pos‘dto have been the work of an incendiary! and 
sme color is added to this supposition, says the 
Jouroal, from the fact that the house and barn were 


Jona. Durham, who has befure lost two barns 
through the same means. 


Extraordinary Claim.—1t ia stated by the Wor- 
cester JEgis, that P, P_ F. Degrand, Esq. «f Boston 
has recently presented and defended a claim upon 
the Western Railroad Corporation for $200,000, as 
co npensation for services rendered by him in seeking 
the assistance of the State by grant from the legis- 
lture. The Board of Directors have unanimously 
refused this allowance at all,and Mr. Degrand has 
asked legal advice, and intends to bring his claim 
before a court of justice. 


Ancther Duel, was fought, on Saturday last, in 
Burlington (N J) by two boys, (Midshipmen,) nam- 
ed Knapp and Ryan. They fought at eight or ten 
paces, and exchanged siz shots before they could 
hit On tre last of which Knapp received his anta- 
gonist’s fire in the face between the cheek bone and 
the corner of the mouth. About half an hour after 
the occurrence, the ball was taken out through the 


jaw. Knapp was the challenger, and the cause of 
quarrel was In some way or another connected with 
a young lady of New York. Itisa pity that both 
of them had aot received a ball each in the mouth. 


Atreaty has been concluded with the Sac and 
Fox Indians by which they sell to the United States 
all their country between the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers amounting to twelve millions of acres, 
at an average price of nine centsan acre. The U. 
S. to provide a home for the Indians on the west 
side of the Missouri. 


The Boston Mail saysthat Capt. Collins, of the 
schooner Caroline, twenty-five days from Metamo- 
ras, reports that about ten days before he sailed, 
5000 Mexican troops sailed from that port for Tex- 
on 


5. 


A new vegetable and a queer one.—Mr J. L. Doty 
b orght into our office this morning, a singular spe- 
cies of vegetable which we have never before seen 
or heard of. The name given to it is the Cabbage 
Turnip. The leaf resembles te cabbage, and 
sometimes it forms a small head. Below this head, 
und above the ground, is the turnip part of the ani- 
mal. The specimen before us measures about six 
inches through, and is very nearly a perfect globe. 
The manner in which this singular preduction was 
introdaced into this country, was singular. A bird, 
of evident foreign origin, resembling a parrot some- 
what, was killed near Bristol, Me-, and in its crop 
the seed from which this sprung was found.—Nash- 
ua Telegraph. 


The S'ave Case —On Monday the counsel for the 
slave Latimer, had a hearmg before Chief Justice 
Shaw in Boston. They argued the liberation of 
the prisoner upon the writ of replevin, very fully. 


mined that the writ of replevin was useless, that the 
slave was at present in the charge of his master, 


made it his duty to order him to be remanded into 
the custody of the jailor, until oext Saturday, when 
a full hearing of the case would be given at the 
Circuit Court, before Judge Story. 


Sad Accident.—We learn from the Portsmouth 
Journal, that on Saturday last, (29th) as Mr. Josiah 
Thompson, of York, Maine, was going to Kittery 
with a load of wood, 1m turning a corner about two 
miles from that place, the wheel struck a large 
stone, and threw his little boy, about five years old, 
from the load, the wheel passed over the boy's 
head causing instant death! Mr. T. in attempting 


otherwise badly injured. 


Melancholy Death.—A girl 12 years of age, by 
the name of Mary Kenny,a servant girl in the family 
of Mr. George Clark of Boston, was dreadfully buru- 
ed on Friday, by her clothes taking fire. She had 
pul spirits of turpentine on her dress to take out 
the spots, and was drying it before the stove, when 
the spirits ignited, and instantly her whole dress 
was on fire. Every effurt was made to rescue her 
from the fumes—but she died on Saturday morning 
afler excruciating suffering. Me. Ferdinand Clark 
had his hands severely burnt, in lis endeavors to 
quench the flames, which at one time reached to 
the ceiling of the room, so rapid was the destruc- 
tion of ler clothing. 


T'o the Newspaper Press In Maine.—At the re- 
cent State Convention of Mechanics held in this 
city, & vote was pas-ed requesting a copy of the sev- 
erai addresses delivered before the Convention, ard 


year, that the same might be published for the ben- 
efit of the great mass of the Mechanics of Maine, 
and promote the objects of the several Associations 
now in uxistence, and encourage the formation of 
others, 

The Secretary of the Convention has discharged 
his duty fauthfally by causing five entire addresses 
and full proceedings of the two Conventions io be 
published in a neat volume of one hundred and 
twelve pages, at a cost of fourteen dollars a bundred 
copies, 

Some of the associations in the State have order- 
ed copies eqnal to the number of their members : 
others have declined taking any action upon the 
subject, and have suggested to the Sucretary to re- 
lieve himsell by sending copies about for sale! It is 
suggested, in order that the greatest amount of 
good may be done by the publication, that the sev- 
eral delegates who attended the Convention, make 


scribers at fourteen cents each, and send their or- 
ders to Ebenezer T. Fox, Bangor. It may be well 
fur some active man in each village to set about 
the work and thus cause these excellent addresses 
to be widely circulated. They contain a vast a- 
mount of valuable and interesting matter of the 
first importance to the mechanics of Maine. 

Will the Press in Maine promote a good cause 
by giving this a notice in their columus ? — Bangor 
Democrat. 


John C. Colt.—The application for a writ of Er- 
ror in the case of this dakagey man, was denied by 
the Chancellor on Wednesday. We learn from the 
New York papers that great efforts are making to 
procure a pardon. It is not improbable that his 
molynene? will be changed to imprisonment for 
ife. 


The Flour and clothing Mills at Milo in Piscata- 


quis County were destroyad by fire on Wednesda 
right last. Loss about $4,000" aes 


Banxrvrts.—It isestimated that about twents- 
five thousand persons have already applied for t 
benefit of the bankrupt law, throu t the Union. 


The 28 
Boston for Hal 


an immediate effort in their town to procure sub-|$ 






Supreme Court, mow in session at Bangor 
Cen engeged for sev ral days past ip the tik 
ge P. Bramhall of Brewer on the charge of 
committed a rape inthe house of Elizabeth 
glass in Brewer in April ta. The indiet- 


o 
f 
Tuesday noon. A great amount of testimony was 
ed on both sides of a conflicting and direct- 
ly Opposing character, the government witnesses on 


ses fur the defence swearing unequivocally and di- 


wn alleged in the indictment, and several witnes- 
= 


thatthe def-ndant was in another place, in 


eonsiderabl. deliberation rendered a verdict of “not 
cay on either count but that said defendant is guil 
na My re battery on the person of Eliza- 
on Meved the 
; was fully acquited of the charge in 
the indictment, the have : a 


mton the court overruled aud a motion in arrest of 


judgement was filed and the case continued tu the 
June ter, —Whig. 


who has experienced it. 

ad cts are the curse of tropical climates, The 
vete rogue lays :he foundation uf a tremendous ulcer. 
In & Moment you are covered with ticks. Chicoes 
bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large col- 
ony Of chicoes in a few hours. They will not live 
together Lut every chico sets up a separate ulcer, 
and has his own private pus; fiies get entry into your 
mouth, your eyes, and your nose. You eat fies, 
drink fles, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockatrices, 
and snakes get into your bed—ants eat the books— 
scorpions sting your feet—every thing stings, bites, 
or bruises—every second of your existence you are 
wounded by some piece of aniwal lile, that nobody 
has ever seen before, except Smammerdam. An in- 
sect with seven legs is seen swimming in your tea- 


the small beer, or a catterpillar with several dozen 


butter! 
ing her entomological hoststo eat you up as you are 
standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and breeches. 
Such are the tropies. All this reconciles us to our 
dews, fog, vapor, and drizzle—to our apothecaries 
rushing about with gargles and tinctures—to our, 
a enemy Oy sore throats, and swelled 
aces. 


Fatal Accident.—One of the most dreadful acci- 
dents that we remember to have recorded, befel Mr. 
Joseph Anthony, of Middle o vn, (youngest son of 
Elijah,) on Saturday aiternoon list. He was upon 
the top of a stack of corn butts, and while in the act 
of descending, his feet slipped and he came down 
astride the handle of a hay fork, which stood in the | 
ground by the side of the stack. Being a large, hea 
vy man, he navurally fell with great force, insomuch | 
as to drive the handle of the fork into his body, 

some twelve or fourteen inches, and which broke 

off in bis struggle in falling to the ground. Mr. An- 

thony, with most ‘enarkable fir.nness, at orc: pul- 

led out the fatal and broken shaft from his body and 

walked some distance to his house. He apprised his 

family of his dreadful situation, snd of iis undoubted 

result, in the most calm and coinposed manner—and 

from that hour to 4 o'clock yesterdey morning, (three 

days an hours, at which time he expired) his 

bodily pain and suffering was excructating in the 

highest degree. He was a worthy and exemplary 

member of the Society of Friends, aged 43 years, 

and has lefi a wife and six small chil lren to mourn 

his sudden and melancholy death—Newport Herald 

ot the Times. 


I7The Temperance movements recently made 
among the firemen of Philadelphia have been crow- 
ned with success. The Philadelphia Gazette states 
that the signatures of five hundred and five firemen 
were obtained at two meetings. 
_ <j 

The Jew Davip’s PuasteR, and Persi:n Pitts 
have been before the public some two or three years, 
and have been extensively us:d throughout the United 
States by all classes of Society. Physicians have ased 
them extensively in their practice. We have sold sume 
tea thousand dollars worth to individual physicians. 

‘hey are cheaper remediesthan any other in ase. 
Thebox +f plaster containe suificient te spread some 
8 or 10 plasters—pri-e only 50 cents. All other plas- 
ters are spread —thereby rendered almost useless by 
laying and getting dry before using. Those that use 
the Jew David's plaster, will wiil never use any other. 

Tie Persian Pills are the cheapest, as well as the 
best Pills in use. 35 pills for 31 cents, 73 pills for 63 
cents, accompanied with a treatise on diseases, certifi- 
cates, directions, &c. Parchasers should be particalar 
to call for the treatise and certificates. ‘heir long use, 
have rendered them the most popular pill inthe world. 

We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, Hallowell, 
is General State Agent for the above. Also for sale by 
J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Deny Smith, Gardiner ; 8. Plaist- 
ed, Waterville; Chandler & Cashman, Winthrop; H. 
B. Lovejoy, Fayette; A. F. Parlin, Skowhegan; O. W. 
Washburn, China; Stillman Chalmers, Albion; Wim. 
Baker, Brunswick ——Fillebrown, Readfiel ; ‘Thom- 
as Frye, Vassolboro’; 8. C. Moulton, Wayne; I. W, 
Wilkinson, Bath; Edmand Dana, Wiscasset; Joshua 
Durgen & Co.andH. H Hay & Co. Portland; G. 
W, Holden, Bangor; and Washburn & Co. Belfast, 
and in some store in every town in the State. 35. 

















Riarriecd. 


In Rumford, Capt. Wm. M. Morse to Miss Betsey 
M. Elliot, both of Raymond. 

In Wilton, Mr. Hubbard Wi'son, of Hookset, N. 
H. to Miss Lydia Sargent, of W. 

In Farmington, Mr Samuel C. Carlton of Phillips, 
to Miss Julia A. Thompson, of F. 

In Thomaston, Mr. Jos. Henderson of St George, 
to Miss Sarah G. Harrington. 


DEED, 


In El!sworth, Mrs. Eleanm Hodges, aged 75. 

In Fountainbleu, King William county, on the 
24th of Sept. in the 74th year of her age, Mes. Eli- 
zabeth Aylett, daughter of the uprivalled orator, 
Patrick Henry. 

In Waterford, Capt James Whitney, formerly of 











‘Notice to Betlinquents. 


_-. 


The former Proprietora of the Maine Farmer, 





ment alse contained a count for assault with intent uyer . Roapens; nd Somme ~ we) os 
t .. arape. The trial occupied the attention ter waiting patiently for a long time for those in- 
of the court from Friday morning of last week til| debted to send them their just dues, now find that a 
large amount of old accounts remain unsettled, 
which they must collect to satisfy their owu credi- 
the one side swearing positively to the trath of the | tors. We have now deliberately come to the con- 
clusion, and would say to one and all, that on the 
16th day of January next, all our outstanding ac- 
bed at home, at the time charged.—The jury after Counts will be left with Attorneys for immepiare 
collection. We give this early notice, that al] hon- 
est persons may have sufficient time to make remit- 
."" Hathaway & Shepley thereup-| tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 
SMA thes be discharge of the prisoner on the | that all such will heed this cal] immediately, and 

i port of the werdiot ant per thus relieve us from the unpleasant necessity of ta- 
porting to be rendered on the indictment tried. ‘This | king the legal measures for collecting what should 
have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which 
we hada right to expect. Let none camplain of 
A tropical Climate,—The beauties and blessings res bat by ox cusly eqtneaes as mee Ke 
of a tropical clima,e are thus described by a writer their past neglect under the lenity we have ever 
shown them. 








Great National Work. _ 
TAPPAN & DENNET. No. 


144 Washington 


Street, Boston, propose to pub'ish by subscription, 


25 cents each number, the 


Lire or Was tINGTON, 


BY JARED SPARKS. Eac's No. to con‘ain be’ ween 
40 and 50 pages, and to be embellis‘ed with the fotiow- 
ing fine Steel and Cupperplate engravings, viz. 

1. Portrait of Washington, at 40, by Pealt. 2.— 


Portrait of Mrs. Washington, 


View of Mount 
Defeat. 5. 


ristown, 8. 


eyes in his belly is hastening over your bread and of Farms at Moant Vernon 
All nature is alive, and seems to be gather- dwine. 11. 
12. Encampment at Valley Forge. 13. 


Germantown. 1 
Writting. 


Portrait 


Vernon. 4. 


Head Qua t-rs at Cambridge 6. 
cup—a nondescript with nine legs is struggling in | ° Boston and Et 


ivirous. 7. 


at 26, hy Woblaston. 8. 


Battle of Braddock s 
Plan 


Head Quarters at Mor- 
Head Quarters at Newbarg. 9. 
10. Battle of the Bran- 


of Washington, by Stvart. 


Plao 


4. Facsimile of Washington's Haud 


The portraits were copied from the origina! paintings 
The plans, sketches, and other engravings, have been 
compiled from the best drawings, aa well English aad 


Fren:h as American. 


Special aid was derived from a 


series of manu-cript drawings in the possession of Gen- 
eral Lafayetta, which are executed with scientific ac- 
curacy aod beauty. 

The well-known ability of jhe author, the abundant 
means which he posse-sed, viz — More than Two HUN 
DRED FOLIO VOLUMES OF ORIGINAL manuscripts, 
parc! ased by Congress; ten years’ researches in the pub- 


| lic offices in London, Paris, Washington, and all the 


States which formed the confedercy during the revolu 


sale for their ren 


gentlemen. viz. 


ifon John Quincey Adams, Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
Hon. John Pickering, Hon. Jacob Barnett, of Ohir. 
Josiah Quiucy, Francis Wayland, D. D. Rev. Moses 
Shaw, Esq. Boston. Henry Lee, 
Esq., Rt. Rev, Bishop Doane, Hon. James DD’ Wolf, 
of R. I. Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell, Hon 


Staart, Robert G 


runeration. 


tion; as well as the access he has gained to valuable pri- 
vate papers in different parts of the country,— have 
brought into his hands a mass of materials, original & 
important in their character, which, we trust, will be 
found to have contributed essential aid in en ibling him 
to execute with more acca acy and completness his 
main purpose, and thus to have compensated in sume 
degree for the time and labor they have cost 
lication has not only involved extended and labcrious 
research on the part of the editor, but great pecuniary 
responsibility on the part of the publishers. 

The price affixed to this work, is less. when the ex- 
cation is considered, than that of any other publication 
in Europe or America. The investunent and expendi 
u es connecied with this undertaking, are much grea’er 
than usually attend such publications; and it will ve ap- 
parent that the publishers must rely on an extensive 


Its pub- 


To non subscribers, 


Isauc C 


Battle of 


So oD See oe 
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A Great Chance for 


CHEAP BARGAINS, 


Can be found at the BRICK STORE in Winthrop, a 
large assortment of the different kinds of Goods waited 
WM the country, jaxt incieased by a fresh supply of 
English and West lodia 


Saab, 


Among which can be mentioned 


Yard wide Sheetirgs, 

From & to Scents per yard. A mice article of fine 
Sheetings, consisting of Dover H.& D. Hamilton ond 
Lawrence Cloths from 10 to 124 cts per yard. Blench'd 
Cheetings and Shirtings fiom 8 to 124 cts per yard. 
PRINTS 

Without nomber, among them a splendid variety of 
English patterns, prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard. 
Together with a general assortment of 

Bo. net-silks Ridbons, &c 

A qaantity of Lace Edgings an! Insertions, White. 
Bi.ck ane Gre ian Lace, Lace Veils, Silk Siiawls and 
Scarfs, Silks Fancy Hd fs., Black Silk Hdk"fe., Silk 
Pocket du. Fig’d Ulack Silk Scarfs, &c. 

For the Ladies, 


We have purchased articles suitable for the season, 
Consisting in part of Plain and Figured Alepines, Eolines 


in Fourteen Month y Numbers, at the low price of Double and single width Alpaccas, Cotton and Silk 


warp do ,Aloacca Serge, Sik & Cotton warp Camblets, 
Printed Saxony, Doubie and Single width Mous de 
Lains of varioas styles & prices. Mousde Lwin, Thibet 
and Highland Shawls, E'dkf's and Scarfs, also a saperi- 
or article of Cashmeretts expressly for Ladies Cloahs. 
For the Gentlemen, 
Broadcloths, Cussimeres and Satinetts the cheapest 
and best assortment we ever had ( which is saying con- 
siderable.) Beaver Cloths from 5s to 85. 5 
We have 4 new article for winter pants, called 
ASVPHALTUM, made from good wool, and as thick as 
a thin board, to he sold as low as one dollur 25 cts per 
yara. Ribb'd and plain Cassimeres, Satinetts Ke. &e. 


Velveteen! ! 
A oamber of pieces fig’d and plain Giraffe and Vel- 
vetecn Cluths, and Boys Caps of ihe same. 
urs. 
Buffalo Robes—Coney and Jennet Skias for trim- 
ming Ladies Cloaks, Fur Caps &c. 
— A L 8 0 q => 
Buck Shin Gloves and Mittens, Comforters, check'd 
Linseys, Roslyn Piaid for children’s weag Red, White, 
Green, Yellow and spotted Flannel, Worsted Braida, 
Black and White ‘Tape, Large and Small, Silk and 
Worsted Cords for binding coats. White and Brown 
Linen. A genersl assortment of 
Vailors’ Trimmings. 
Horse Blankets, Cards, Sleigh Bells and Whips, with 
a good assortment of Crockery and Hard Ware. 
Medicines, Paints and Gi!s, 
A LARGE QUANTITY. 


IRON & STHEL, 


Of various dimensions, sizes and prices to suit the times 
and the market. Nails from 3d 6Ud. 41! of the above 
will be sold low for cash by 


STANLEY & CLARK. 
Astonishing News! 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED! 
IMPORTANN FROM ENGLAND. 


HE subscriber announces with no litle pleaeure, 
to the American public, and particularly to all 


= 


The engr..vings alone, are thought by. many, to be! those afflicted with that scourge, CONSUMPTION, 
worth the whole cost of the work 


the price wt!) be mach «enhanced. 

Many tes!imonia!s of unqualified approb:tion might 
be ade’, from gentlemen who have examined the 
work, but the publish rs conceive it to be necessary. 
Letters have been received from many distinguished 
persons, concarring in the opinion that the work is in 
every respect rich!y deserving of public patronage, 

Among the many who have given the work the aid 
of their subscriptionsa nd influence, are the following 


and other affections of the lungs, that he received, on 
Friday, by the steamer from England, a letter from the 
celebrated Dr. Bachan, announcing the gratitying in- 
telligence that he has appointed him his Agent 1m this 
country for the sale of 


Buchan’s Hungarian 
ot Life. 


For the speedy ond effectual cure of CONSUMP- 
TION, Coughs, & a'l other diseases of the Chest 
and Lungs, at well as for the prevention of those 
diseases in persons with whom they ere herad- 
itary. 

For the last five years. the Tungarian Balsam has 
been in extensive use in Great Uritain, and throughout 
the Contivent of Earope, where it has completely as- 
- | toanded the Medical Faculty, by its unpara'leled suc- 


Balsam 


Bates, Hon. Horace Everett of Vt., Hon. S. Longfellow, | cess in curing some ot the most hopeless cases of Con- 


of Me. J. Seawell Jones, Esq, of N. C. Hon. John! sumption ever brouglit ander their notice. 
Sargeant, of Pa. Hon Simon Synder, of Pa. Hon. Le- 3 


vi Lincoln, Hon. S. Van. Ransalaer, of N. Y. Hen 


Wm. L. Marcy, of N. Y. Hon. W. W. Pope, Ky. 
Hon. L. W. Tazewell, of Va. Hon. Tristam Burgess, 
of R. 1. Hon. Win. H. Ashley, of Missouri. Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon Josepli 
Story, Hon. Edward Everett, Charles Jac'.son, fon 
Lemuel Shaw, Samuel ‘Tl’. Armstrong, Wm. B. Calhoun, | their anbiaesed opinion of ta merite, have, under their 
John ©. Warren, M.D. James Jockson, M. 
John Davis, Worcester, 


Va. 


D. Gev 


Hon. Chapman Johnson, of} 


In the hos- 
pitals of Paris and London all other remedics have 
been thrown aside, by order of medical overseers, and 
nv other is to be administered in future but the Hunga- 
rian Balsam. 

17 A commitiee of seven of the most celebrated 
physicians of London, who were requested by Dr. 
Buchan to test the effleacy of the Balsam, and give 





-|OWn numea, vnreserved! pronounced it 


UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC?) 


to be an 


and they unhesilatingly recommend that it be kept on 


2 Active and trustworthy men can find empl yment | hand in every family of a consumptive tendency. ‘Their 


prompt attentior 


Editors and proprietors, who wil insert the above 
six weeks, sliai] have a copy of the above work fur so 


doing. 


in procuring sub-cribers for the above work. 
ic Letters addressed to the publishers, post paid, 
with applications for agencies, or orders, will meet with 


6w4i 





TAKE NOTICE! ! 


tcopPNew and Great luvention. 


Franci’s HigHLty 1MPROVED MANIFOLD War. 
TeR.—By this wonderful invention a letter and dupli- | 


joint certificate accompanies each bottlo. Dr. Buchan 
has ben elected an honorary member of all the prom- 
inent medical societies of Europe, and the Queen of 
England has lately signified to him, that, in conse- 


LF Postmasters and others who obtain subscriptions, | quence of the great benefit he has bestowed upon man- 
and become responsible for five copies, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis. They will please tolet the Pabiish-| shortly t» bestow apon him the order of Knighthood. 
ers know, by the Ist of October, how many copies are 
subscribed for, an] how they shall be forwarded. 


kind by the discovery of his Balsam, it is her intention 


The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—in 
all cases of Pulmonary Complaints it gives 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, and 
open st once the fountain of health and strength to the 
afflicted. 

TRY IT—TRY IT to-day—tomorrow iv uncertain, 
and in case of lile and death, should never |e appealed 
to. 

Price of the Bulsom, only $1 per bottle, with fall Di- 
rections, Disser'ation on Consumption, Notices and 





cate can be writtten in ene operation with more ease | Certificates of Remarkable Cures, &c. 


adu greater facility than a single letter with an ordinary 


pen and ink. 


‘To the mercantile, professional and travelling part 





Gorham, aged 40. 

















1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 


At market 5000 Cattle, about 3000 of which were 

Beef Cattle, and 2000 Stores, 6800 Sheep, and 2300 
ne. 

et pascne—Beef Cattle—A few extra at $5. First 
quality 4 25.2 450; second quality 35004; third 
quality 2 50 a 3 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess 3 25, No. 1, 250. 

Stores—Two year old $7 a 12; three year old 
$14 a 20. 
Sheep—Lots sold from 42c to 1 75, Wethers from 
1 75 to 2 75. 
Swine—Sales brisk ; for lots to peddle 3c for sows 
and 4c fur Barrows—and one or two lots for a frac- 
tion more. Old Hegs, 3c for Sows, and 3 1-4a3 
1-2c. for Barrows. t retail from 4c for Sows, and 
5e fur Barrows. 
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Edge Tools. 

By ow BILLINGS, Corner of Second and Union 

Streets, Haliowrll, coutiaves to carry on the busi- 
ness of tnanafacturing Axes, Adz, Knives, Chisels and 
Edge Tools of every description. His tools have hith- 
erto given satisfaction to those whe have ased them, and 
he flatters himself that his ia that line will 
enable him to suit all those who are desirous of purcha- 
sing first rate article. Please call and examine for 
yourselves. Nov. 8, 1842. 6w45 





house of the subscriber, at 2 o'clock P. M. and request 
all who expect to teach in the town schools in this place 
the ensuing winter will meet them on that day to be ex- 











bushels of papers 


order. 0D. TAU 
Win , Nov. 7, 842. . Tatu ae 
of Genesen Floar, and a large 


received and for 


YHE § Committee propose to 
Tre ig we ca Ay the 22d Nov. at the eri 


by use 


in this article. 


of them, which 
possible, has at 





ra 
STANLEY & CLAR 


the proprietor has 


which a copy right t 

books are boand in a variety 0 

ing in price from 50 cts. upw 
SraTioners axp CountrR 

will find it to their advautage te procure 

as they meet witha — 

daction made to those who bay 


Manifold Writer expressly to his or 
has for some time 


ofthe commanity this traly great invention is of in- 
| ficitejvalue as Co a great saving of Time, TR te 

= _ BL, | and expense. “he principal advantage to be derived | —— 
gga Phos begin ap ye Bi from the manifold writer, is, Eacue of any doca- 
ment may be kept without any additional trouble to 
he writer, and withoat any necessity of using either 
an inkstand or a pen. ‘The instrament used for wri- 
ting is an agate point,, consequently it never wears by 
For banks, insurance offi es, merchants, men 
of business generally, lawyers, postmasters, editors, 
reporters, pablic officers, and all wlio may be desirous 
of preserving copies of their letters, documents &. 
with an immense saving of time and the satisfaction of 
having an Exact copy of what they have written. this throp, Keanebec Co. Me., where those who are in 
will be found invaluabic. 

Francis’s Manirotn Waiter has now been 
in successfal operation two years, during which time | experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
had the pleasure of receiving the an-| Power, has enabled him to make very essential im- 
feigned approbation of all whose observation it has 
come under ; At the late Fair of the American Insti-| geif that he can furnish one of the best machines of 
tute the merits of the article were examined into by 
three of the moat able chemists in the country, pro- ; 
nounced it to be a very ingenious and aseful contri-| first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot fail 
vance, and not liable to change color by exposure to | to give satisfaction to those who are disposed tu pur- 
vir, moistare, or chemical agents. Consequently a@) chase of him. He will gell rights vo his Patent Sep- 
medal! was awarded by the Institute. . 

‘The proprietor has lately mude great improvements a good and sufficient title to the same. 
‘The paper is of the best quality man- 
afactored in the United States, being made for the | in his Separator in cleansing grain. 
der. The raling| es himselfthat bis Separator will cleanse grain better 
been thought im-| and blow away less than any other machine now in 


DAVID F. BRADLEE. 

Dr. Buchan’s sole Agent for the U. Stutes. 
62—COURT STREET, BOSTON—62. 

Opposite the head of Brattle Street. 


sortinent of TICKING & FEATIERS, at cheop 
bargains. 44 


Whitman's Thrasher, Separater 


NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 
Horse Power and Separator at his shop in Win 


want of a first rate apparais for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
provements in its construction, and he flatiers him- 


the kind now known. 
He makes use of the best materials and employs 


arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 


He has also made a very important improvement 
He now pledg- 


length been broaght to perfection for| use withia his knowledge. 


red. ‘The co 
tm { forme and sizes, on ers which he will sell separate from the other 


ards. 


sale. _ ae 
throughout the coar- 


He has on hand a number of Cylinder Thrash 


machinery. Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher 


y MercHants in| —a Separator or Horse Power, single or all unit d, 


had bett ‘land examine. 
° per LUTHER WINITMAN. 
Winthrop, July, 1841. 











A nor sy rage Silk Business. 
i TIRE withoot alteration or 
ebvidgemen! \(incteding thin netire ) and giving it twelve| % #ULBERRY TREES, Malticovlis, Large Leaf 
shall receive a copy subjrct to thew N Canton, or Asiatic Mulberry Trees to be de- 
order by erring paper canting ' livered in good condffion in Boston, this autumn at §60 
to the office of the , 88 William Bt. New! o¢ jn April at $70 per thousand. 
York Corner of Meigen {20° gwvI8 FRANCIS. Oxford, (Mass.) Oct. 20, * sap vat a, 
eB me J oat, a * +o aad 
Sept 21, 1842. 12 is— 38. Nesp Depot ou N. & W. Reil Road. 43. 
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AGRICULTURAL SONG. 


Composed by Joseph Morgridge, Esq. of Sangerville, ani published by request of the Piscataquis 
From days of old creation, down to the present time, 
Through every tribe and nation, through every age and clime, 
The farmers, by exertion, with labor, sweat and toil, 
Have apeeded vegetation, by ulling of the soil. 


The Oriental nations, for several hundred years, 
In all their generations, from history it appears, 
Had dwellings and utens:is, al! of the rudest kind, 
No poeta pen or pencil can paint them to our mind. 


For plough they used—'tis stated—a tree top with one limb, 
The rest being amputated ;—twas then in perfect trim; 

Jt was top foremost hauled to pulverize the ground ; 

4 nob'e plough *:was called ;—no other kind was found. 


Likewise a cultivator they made of Shittim wood, 

Just as it grew by nature, just ae its branches stood ; 

With wooden hoe and Larrow, their fielda they did prepare, 
Aud with a hod or barrow conveyed their dressing there. 


Upon a no- wheeled wagon, they mov'd their grain and hay, 
The ground one end did drag on, as some historians eay, 

From rough hewn poles they made it, it served for cart or sled, 
No wheels or runners had it, yet *twould always go ahea/. 


To draw their plough and harrow they had some dwarfish steers ; 
A voke, straight as an srrow, laid on behind their eas : 

S> they were lashed together, and by their horns did draw: 
Their chains were ma le of jeather, or hides of cattle raw. 


No blacksmith was there living to make a clavice pin ; 

They were not long contriving, but stuck their finger in 

And when their team was harnessed, it was grotesque and rude, 
But when they strove in earnest, the earth was soon subdued. 


Their cows, as large as yearlings, they did most highly prize; 
Their hogs around them squealing, like woodchucks were in ize 5 
If, as in ages after, they had a Fair, | know 

It fill’d the world with laughter to see their Cattle Show. 


Bat later generations have great improvements made ; 
Wise men of many nations have often lent their aid— 
To favor agriculture, and help to till the ground, 

In alinost every country, such men have long been found. 


We read of Cincinnatus, who labored with 


his plongh ; 


And raised his own potatoes, while sweating at his brow ; 
A friend to agriculture, likewise a Statesman rare, 
He often saved his country, as history doth declare. 


Bat for such bright examples we need not go to Rome, 
For we have many samples of industry at home, 
Where first our pigri u father’s the soil did cultivate, 
And lefi the field, for others their work to imitate. 


The saviour of our nation, George Washington by name, 


Whose elevated station has made him kno 


The farmer of Mount Vernoa— was oot as 
Ue bore the heat and burden of turaing up 


vn to fa ne— 
amed to toils 
the soil. 


The Sage of Montice!lo, although a Statesman great, 
With plough the soil did mellow, within bis native Siate ; 
Of land a cultivator, he used the hoe and spade ; 

A skiliful operator, who much improvement made. 


"!] not forget ta mention our noble Harrison, 
A Hero and a Statesman, and farmer all in one ; 


He served his generation, his country, and 


his God ;— 


And loved the occupation of turning up the sod. 


He often in the ficld; did use both soade anc hoe ; 

The sword of war he wielded, when cali'd to meet the foe ;— 
Pursuing, firm and trusty, whatever he begun, 

His tools were never rusty, ‘till ail his work was done. 


Wi h prid» f now remember the farmers of our State :— 
From April to November, their land they culuvate : 

By steady operation they raise a full supply ; 

And some for exportation, for those who wish to buy. 


By ploughing and by sowing, our farmers always reap ; 
Tey have good catile growing, likewise good swine and sheep: 
While with good Cucese and Butter our thriving State abounds 


Ju silks our ladies flutter instead of fig leaf 


Our farmers are improving their stock and 


gowns. 


farming tools ; 


To wealth they're onward moving, which shows they are not fools, 
Though some are oft despising the tillers of the soil, 
Sull Agriculture’s rising, by ivdustry and toil. 


Mechanics, too, are thriving, each by his honest trade ; 
Whilst by their w'se contriving, the tarmer’s tools are made : 
8S» one can help the other, and independent live: 

Enjoyiag, both together, what Providence doth give. 


Lt none despise our farme-zs, for they sustain our lives :— 
No fortune's frown can harm us, while Agricutture thrives ; 
The bulwark of our nation the farmer’s labor is: 


No other occupation a profit yields like his. 


No place so mueh like Elen, as where the farmers dcl’, 
Wii have enough to feed on ;—their joys no one can tell, 


Their word is not a burden :—of what they 


have no fear ; 


Their well improved gardens like paradise appear. 


A well stor’d barn or cellar peculiar pleasure gives :— 
When fruit is ripe and mellow tis then the farmer lives 
They have a drink less vicions than Vinters do distil ;— 
A beverage more delicious, drawn frem the Cider Mill. 


If any lass or milena happy life would live, ‘ 
Ani be with riches laden, her hand she secon must give 
To some young gailant Farmer: then she may rest assured, 


Misfortune will not harm her: —her living 


is secured. 


Should some dislike our movements, and wish to cast a shade 
Over the wise improvements, the Yankee farmer's made.— 
Or if they have contended, that these things are net so, 

Sure thev should have attended our Fair and Cattle Show. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
A HOLE IN MY POCKET. 


BY JAMES KR. PERKINS. 


It is now about a year since my wife said | 
to me one day, ‘Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have | 
you that half dollar about you that | gave you! 
this morning I felt in my waistcoat pocket. 
and turned my purse inside out, but it was all 
space—which is very different from specie ; | 
so [ said to Mrs. Slackwater, ‘I’ve lost it my 
dear; positively there must be a hole in my 
pocket!’ ‘Ll sew it wp,’ said she.’ 

An hour or two afier [met Tor Siebbins, | 











*How did that ice-cream sect?’ said Tom, ‘tr! 


set,’ sald i, ‘like the sun gloriously,” And) 
as I speke it flashed upon me that my mis. | 
sing half dollar had paul for those ice-creams. | 
—However, I held my peace; for Mrs. Stack 
water sometimes makes remarks, and even 
when she assured me at breakfast nevt mora. 
ing that there was no hole in my pocket, what 
could [do but lit my brow mth say, ,Ah! 
is’nt there really!’ 4 

Before a week had gone by, my wile, who, 
like « dutiful helpmate as she is, alwsys gave 
me her louse change to keep, calied for a twen 
ty-five cent piece, that had been deposited in 
my sub-treasury for safe-keeping, there was 
a poor woman at the door, she said, that 
she'd promised it for certain. Well, wait a 
moment, I cried; so I pushed inquiries, first 
in this direction, then in that, and then in the 
other, but vacancy returned a horrid groan — 
On my soul said ithinking it best to keep a 
bold front—vyou must keep my pockets in bet- 
ter repair, Mrs. Slackwater—this piece, with 
1 know not how many more, is lost, because 
gnome corner or seam in my plaguey pocket is 
left open. 

‘Are you sure?’ enid Mrs. pSlackwater, 

‘Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone! totally 
gone!’ My wife di-missed her promise and 
shen, in her quiet 


my pantaloons before L went out, and te bar 
all arguments, laid another pair on my kaces 

That cvening, allow me te remark, gentle- 
men of the species ‘husband.’ [ was very loth 
to go home to tea, lL had half a mind to bore 
some bachelor friend! and when hunger and 
habit in their unassuming manner, one each 
side, walked me up to my own door, the touch 
of the brass knob made my bleed ran cold.-- 
But do not think that Mrs. Slackwater is a 
Tartar,my good friends because | thus shrunk 
from home. ‘The fact was that 1 had, while 
abroad, called to mind the fate cof the twenty- 
fivecent. piece, which [| had invested in 
smnoke—that was to say, cigars; and feared 
to think ef her comments on my pantaloous 
pockets. 

Thus things went en for some months, we 
were peor to hegin with, and grew poorer, or 
at anv rate. no richer, fast. ‘Times grew worse 
and worse, my pocket looked worse and worse, 
even my pocketbook was no Jonger to be 
trusted, the rags slipped from it in a manner 
most incredible to relate:—an lish song 
says, 

‘And such was the fate of poor Paddy O' Moore, 
As his purse had :he more rents a8 he had the fewer 


At length one day my wife came in with a 
subscription paper for the Orphan Asylum, 
I looked at it, and sighed, and picked my 
teeth, and shook my head and handed it back 
to her. 

‘ Ned Bowen,’ she said, ‘has put down ten 
dollars,” 

‘The more shame for him,’ I replied, the 
can’t afford it: he can but jest scrape along, 
any how, and in these times it a’n't right to 
do it.’ 

My wife smiled in her sad way, and took 
the paper to him that brought it. 

The next evening she asked me if I could 
go with her to see the Bowens; and as | had 
ho objection, we started, : 

I knew that Ned Bowen did a small busi- 





spe 4o-chenge | ness, tha, would give him about six hundred 


dollars a year. ad I thought it would be wor'h 


way of house-keeping. We were admined by 
Ned; and welcomed by Ned’s wie, a very 
next little body, of whom Mrs. Slackwatet 
had told mea great, deal, as they had been 
schoolmates. All was us nice us wax, and yet 
as substantial as iron—comftort was within all 
over the room. ‘The evening passed somehow 
or other, though we had no relreshments—an 
article which we never have at home, but al- 
ways want when elsewhere; and 1 returned 
to our own establishment with mingled pleas- 
ure and chagrin. 

“What a pity,’ said] tomy wife, ‘that 
Bowen don't keep within his income.’ 

‘He does,’ she replied. 

‘But how can he, on six hundred dollars?’ 
was my answer, if he gives ten dollars to this 
charity and five dollars te that, and five so 
snug and comlortable too?’ 

‘Shall I tell you,’ asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

‘Certainly, if you can,’ 

‘His wife,’ said my wife, ‘finds it just as 
easy to go without twenty or thirty doliars 
woith of ribbons and laces as to buy them— 
They have no fruit but what they raise and 
have viven to them by country friends, whom 
they repay by a thousand little acts of kind- 
ness. They use no beer, which is not essen- 
tial to their health, as it is not to yours; and 
then he buys uo cigars, of ice-cream, of ap- 
ples at one hundred per cent on market price, 
or oranges at twelve cents a piece, or candy. 
or new novels; or rare works that are still 
more rarely used; in short, my dear Mr. 
Slackwater, he has no hole in his pocket.’ 

It was the first word of suspicion that my 
wife had uttered on the subject, and it cut me 
to the quick. Cut me? 1 should rather say 
it sewed me up—me and my pockets too; 
they have never been in holes siace that ev- 
ening.—American Traveller: 


Combat between a Mungooze and Cobra 
Capella. 


Being desirous of seeing » combat between 
a snake and its inveterate enemy, the mun- 
yooze (an animal similar te the ichneumon of 
Egypt.) | requested the charmer to exhibit a 
fight of the kind. He instantly consented (as 
every one of these men cariies not only snakes, 
but mungoozes with them) and led us out in- 
to the compound—the field attached to almost 
every house in cantonments. Having ex- 
pressed our fears lest any of the party might 
be injured by the reptile, he propesed that 
the exhibition shou'd t:ke place under an en- 
ormous pheasant coop of worked wire, which 
was lying unused in the court yard. This 
arrangement was acceded to, and, at our sug- 
gestion, the snake first takeo in the morning 
was selected for the encounter, ‘The mouth 
of the vessel in which he was enclosed was 
placed under the edge of the coop and the 
covering suddenly withdrawn. In a moment 
after the cobra capella datted out. The 
kedgeree pot was then taken away, and the 
edges ofthe pheasantry let dawn. During 
two or three minutes the monster poked bis 
nose all around the enclosure, evidently wish- 
ing to escape; but, finding this impossible, 
he quietly coiled himself up, freeing, howev- 
er, bis magnificent head from the folds, and 
remained in a sort of listening attitude. 

Presently the man produced the mungooze, 
and let him into his adversary. Never was 
I more surprised. ‘This was the first time I 
had seen one. I had expected to hehokd a 
somewhat powerful opponent. Never could 
t have fancied that so small an animal would 
have dared to cope with serpents of the largest 
und deadliest kind; such, however, was the 
case. The little creature which now sniffed 
round the edge ofthe coop was about half as 
large again as an English rat, of a mottled 
color, with small red eyes, and would have 
been a very ugly animal had it not been for 
his tail, which was long, and bushy in cir- 
cumference near the ceutre, almost as large 
as the little body to which it was attached. 
For a time the mungoeze ran about without 
going direct up to the snake, which, howev- 
er, having perceived its tormentor on its first 
entrance, had prepared to give him battle. 
Suddenly the tiny-creature, which seemed 
to be lithe more than a single mouthful to its 
adversary, saw the snake, and without hesi- 
lation tan at him. Se apparently unequal a 
coutest L never beheld. The cobra capella 
had reared itself and spread out its heed, a 
sort of fleshy cape it inflates when irritated, 
axd which has given tise to ita designation. 
The marks round its eves resembled a pair 
of spectacles, Its marble stained scales 
seemed all alive, as it raised itself some three 
feet high to meet the attack of the bitle sav- 
age, whore fiery eyes seemed suddenly to 
glow lke red hot cinders, as it rushed to- 
wards its mighty enemy, and bit it. 

The snake darted at it, squeezed it, inflic- 

ted its dreadiul wound, and then threw itself 
hack, The mungsoze was evidently di-able, 

Faint and almost dying, it retreated Many 

of vs fancied the batile ever, and regretted 

the untimely end of the courageous little 

beast. Alter limping about for seme twe 

and even Lirg down with exhaustion, the 

mung ze began to mke its mse on the 

geass What it swallowed none have ever 

be-n ab'e te trace, ti ough large rewords have | 
been offered for ths discovery, What the 
heth is which this litle animal partakes of, 
nene can tell, but ceitainlvy its effects ave 
miracuious; fer, ne sooner did the creature 
imbibe the sought for antidete, than it sud- 
denly recovered its pristine strength, and 
again attacked the serpent. This scene was 
re-enacted no less thin seven times; each 
time the cobra appearing weaker and weaker, 
ll actually tired out, The mungooze at 
length succeeded in catching the monster by 
the throat, and destroying it, to the surprise 
and admiration of all present.— Beatle y's Mis- 
cellany. 

——>_ 

A Poetic Paster —A tavern keeper, 
whe was by trade a blacksmith, eiguged a 
patuter to furnish a sign which could be ap- 
propriate te both branches. ‘The painter 
soon appeared with wa large head, on the 
border of which were painted an old vasiety 
of glasses, horse shoes and tools, and in the 
centre the following poctic notice: 


[ceo nae oo 
eep my within my box, 
I make the nails, I make the shew, 


And entertain some strangers two. 


— 
A LARGE THROAT. 


The morning Star, published at Cincinnati, 
relates the folowing anecdote of a young 
gentleman of the south whe had expended a 
large fintune—money, lands, negroes— eve 


thing, in @ course of intemperance and pr 





while to see what that sum would do jn the | $800 


Fle had just pel a last year's prog bill of 

; one day he was walking in the strect 
very leisurely, when secing a physician on 
the opposite side, he called out to hun saying 
he wanted him to come over. 

‘Doctor,’ said he, -1 wish you'd just take 
a look down my throat.’ 

‘I don’t discover any thing, sir,’ said the 
doctor, afier looking very carefully. 

*You don't!’ said he, why that’s strange; 
will you be kind enough, sir, to give another 
look 2 

‘Really, sir,’ said the doctor, afier a sec- 
ond look, 1 don't see any thing.’ 

‘No? why doctor, there, is a farm, ten 
thousand dol'ars, and twenty negroes gone 
down there!’ 

And it was a fact, toe, he had really swal- 
lowed the land, negroes and all. This young 
man acquired the habit of diinking at coll- 
ege. from a fellow student from Mississippi, 
who tt was said had actually, out of one hun- 
dred and twenty companions, made the ma- 
jorty of them drunkards by his example.— 
They at first used to smugele wine into their 
rooms, and afterwards they drank openly at 
the hotel. All this from the influence of one 
roung man, 

—-3oe— 

THE SCOTCHMAN,S ADVICE TO HI® DAUGH- 
TER ON LEAVING HOME FOR A BOARDING 
scnooL.—-Now, daughter, ye hae just four 
things te learn in Edinburgh; ye hae to learn 
to manage your head, vour hands, your fect, 
avd your heart. Your head will require a 
litle redding up. baith outside and inside. 
1t’s no the bobs and curls, the ribbons, and 
the knots, the gilded kamos, and the toppins 
o'weel-sleekitup-hair, that are to stand the 
test for life; and yet these are a becoming in 
their places. But there is something else re- 
quired. Ye maun learn to think tor yoursel, 
wnd act for yoursel, for yeu canna always hae 
your mother ard me to think and act for you, 
Ye maun learn to calculate and weigh not on- 
ly veur own actions, bet your motives of ac- 
tion, as Wellas the actions and apparent mo- 
tives of those with whom you hase to deal; 
and stick aye by that, my child, of which you 
ure sure never to be ashamed, ‘either in this 
world, or the one that's to come.’ 

It ever ve be spared te be a wife, there will 
be mair depend on your head than your 
hand; but yet you are nae the waur o’bein: 
able to cook your family a neat dinner, and 
make yoursel a new gown at orra time, or a 
lrock to a bit wee ane. 

But now forthe heart, daughter; that ix 
what requires the maist care, and the maist 
watching ower of all, and there’s naught else 
that | am sae unqualified to gie advice in. 
Keep it aye free o’malice, ranconr and deceit 
and as to the forming of ony improper connec- 
tions, or youthful partialities, it is sae danger- 
ous at your time o'life,, that no advice or 
guardianship can countervail. 1 maun there- 
lore leave it entirely te your own discretion 
and good sense. 

I might have mentioned the management 
of the tongue, as another, and a separate 
point of attention; but it is a mere machine, 
and ects only in subordination to the head 
and the heart; and if these are kept in prop- 
er order, the other winna rin far wrong. But 
dinna be ower the matter punctual about 
catching the snappy English pronunciation. 
It looks rather atlected in a country girl to be 
always snapping atthe English, and at the 
same time pepping in an auld Scot's phrase 
that she learned in the nursery, for it is im- 
possible te get quit othe m. ‘But mind aye 
this, my child—that good sense is well faured 
and becoming, in whatever dialect it be spo- 
ken; and ane’s mother tongue suits always 
the lips of either a beany lass or an auld earl 
the best—Ethick Shepherd. 

Ee 
Ic is not generally known that some of the most 
distinguisied of Bonaparte’s Generals were at one 
time residents of Alabama—from an exce>dirgly 
able address celivered before a literary smity in 
the University of Alabama, by Alexander B. Meek, 
Esq. We make the followirg extract. 


“The overthrow of Napoleon was followed 
by the expatriation of many thousands of 
those who had been the most conspicuous 
waintainers of his colossal power. Of these 
a large number came to the United States. 
Among them were Generals, who had won 
laurels in the proudest fields of European val- 
or, and assisted in the dethronement and cor- 
onation of monarchs over millions of subjects; 
and ladies who had figured in the voluptuous 
drawing rooms of St. Cloud, and glittered in 
the smiles and favor of Josephine and Marie 
Antoinette, With the inepressibie enthus- 
iasm of the nation, they thong! t to find in the 
quietude and peace of our forests, an Area- 
dian exchange for the aristocratical establish- 
ments and gilded saloons of Paris. They 
wished te dwell together, and to form a min- 
iature republic of their own, subjects, how- 
ever, to the same laws as the citizens of the 
Union. Accordingly they petitioned Con- 
viess to grant them.a portion of the public 
lands m the South West, This was done by 
on act of March the 3d, 1917, granting them 








fligacy. 


feet tow ships of land, te be selected by them 
soon where io the territory of AlWana, The 
coneiteons of the grant where, that the emi- 
grants should cultivate the vine upon one ac- 
re in each quaiter section, and the olive up- 
ov another; and at the end ef fourteen years 
should pay the General Goverrment two del- 
lags, aw acre, for a fee simple title tothe land. 
Among the grant'es was marshal Greuchy, 


the here of Linden, and the presen Minister 


of War for France; General Lefebvre Des- 
nouttes, Duke of Danzvie, and a Marshal 
and Peer of France, who had di-tinguished 
himself in all the great battles of Napoleon; 
General Count Claus: l, General Count Real, 
the two Generals Allemand, and Gencrals 
Vandamme, bakanal, Penniers and Garnier 
de Suintes; with a number of other subordi- 
nate efficers, whose name are smong the 
comporing stars of that galaxy of greatness 
which enereled the ‘Sun of the sleepless?’ 
Under the direction of these men, the loca- 
tien of the colony was made upon the Tom- 
becbee river, in what is now the county of 
Marengo. During the sear, emigrants, to 
near the number of four hundred, arrived and 
took possession of the svil—which was por- 
tien d among them by ktery. They howev- 
er did aot disperse to any great extent through 
the country, but principally settled down in 
two villages; the one called Demopolis, upon 
the site where the sitlage with the same name 
now stands; and the «ther called ille, 
situated upon the Black Warrior river, a short 
di-tance above Denpolis. In this latter vil- 
lage most of the distinguished men 1 have 
named resided, Dre the enlony they be- 
stowed the name of Marengo, which is still 
preserved in the country; other relics of their 


memenclature—drawn similarly from battles 
in which some of them had been distinguish- 
ed—are to be found in the villages of Linden 
and Arcola, In the spring, alter their emi- 
gration, they preceeded to the cultivation of 
the seil, and were soon settled down in the 
occupations of Agricultural live. 

‘A more singular spectacle than the one 
thus presented, is rarely to be found in the 
leaves of history. It istrue that Cincinna- 
tus, when he saved Rome from the irrup- 
tions of her foes, returned to the plough he 
had abandoned. But here we have instan- 
ces of men, whe had been actors in scenes, 
which, in military magnificence, far tran- 
scended the wildest imaginings «f the Ro- 
mans—turning from the theatre of their for- 
mer triumphs, and exchanging the sword for 
the ploughshare, and the spear fur the pru- 
ning hook. Jn moral dignity, indeed, the 
advantage is all in favor of the ancients—for 
these are driven from their country by com- 
pulsion—but in other respects, the parallel is 
net unequal. Who that weuld have looked 
upon Marshall Grouchy, or General Lefebvre, 
as, dressed in plain rustic habiliments— the 
straw hat, the homespun cout, the brogan 
shoes—they dreve the plough in the open 
field, or wielded the axe in the new ground 
clearing, wou'd if acquainted with their his- 
tory, have dreamed that those farmer looking 
men hed sat in the councils of monarchs, and 
had headed mighty armies? **Do you know, 
Sic’’— said a citizen to a traveller, who in 
1819, pas-ing the road from Arcola to Eag 
lesville—**De you know, sir, whe is that tine 
lowking man whe just ferried you across the 
creck?” **No!—Who is he?” was the reply 

That, sir’? suid the citizen, ‘is the officer 
who commanded Napoleon's advance guard 
when he returned from Elba!” 

“Great as is the contrast, it was perhaps 
gieater with the female part ofthe colonists. 
Here, dwelling in cabins, and engaged in 
humble attention te the spinning wheel, and 
the loom, or handling the weeding-hoe and 
the rake, in their little gardens, were matrons 
and maidens, whe had been born te proud 
titles and high estates, and who had moved 
as stars of particular adoration amid the fa-h- 
ion and refinement and imperial di-play of the 
Court of Versailles. And yet—to their hon- 
or be it’ stated—notwithstanding the rustic 
and ill-proportioned circumstances around 
them—they did not appear dispirited or mis- 
erable. Nothing of ‘‘angels ruined,’ was 
visible in their condition. They were con 
tented—smiling—happy. As cultivated wom- 
en always may, they diffused around them, 
and over the restless feelings of their sterner 
relatives, the softening graces of the heart, 
and that intellectual glow, which, as Words- 
worth has said of the retired beauty ofa High- 
land girl, 

“Makes a sunshine in a shady place”. 

“Put not the least amusing, as well as sin- 
gular circumstances, to which these French 
colonists were exposed, arose from their con- 
nection with the adjacent American inhabi- 
tants. Who can think ofthe celebrated offi- 
cers | have named, being diilled and mus- 
tered by one of our ordinary militia captains, 
and not feclemotions of the supremely ridt- 
culous? And yet such, I am informed was 
frequentiy the case! Many amusing inci- 
dents resulted from their ignorance of our 
language. One, not unworthy of preserva- 


tion, was this: An officer became engaged | 


ina fight with a citizen of our villages — 
They used only the weapons which nature 
had given them. The Frenchman getting 
tLe worst of the battle, desired to surrender 
according to the ordinary signal in such eca- 
ses. But he could not think of the word 
“Eneugh!? The only phrase he could recall, 
which he had ever heard on such occasions, 
was the word *‘Tlurrah.’’ This he contin- 
ued to shout, until the bye-standers, guessing 
his meaning, removed his antagonist. 

**For two or three years, the colonists ap- 
peared prosperous and happy, and seemed 
likely to realize those visions of the pastoral 
stair, so sweetly sung by the Mantuan bard, 
and which they had caught fromthe pages of 
Chateaubriand and Rosseau, ‘But a change 
came oe rthe spirit of their dream.” The 
country was found unsuited to the cultivation 
ofthe sine and the olive, The restless spir- 
its of the leaders which had been formed and 
tutered to acta part in these games which 
l-osen thrones aud crack the sinews of whole 
nations, could not be content with the quirt 
circumstances of their backwoods home, in 
an age of startling i.cident, when war was 
afoot and the far vibrations ofits stormy music 
was heard like the Macedonian invitation, in 
their Sylvan solitudes. IJnducements were 
held out to some of them by the steugzling 
States of South America: and the ferryman 
left his Gat, acd the ploughman his furrow, 
for ports ofheonor in the Army of Bolivar. 
For some, the decrees of their banishment 
were revoked, und they returned te ‘la belle 
France,"—fa which in their evie they had 
teh all maladia du pays, to preside in her 
Senates, of to head her armies. Seeing 


their leaders thas leaving them, the emigrants 


wm large numbers returned to their native 


country, or sought more congenial homes in 
our South-Western cities, 
soil passed inte the hands of a few. 


The rights of the 
Con- 
gress at intervals exempted them from the 
requisitions of the grant, and yltimately in- 
cluded them in the provisions of the general 
preemption law of 1833. The colony thus 
passed away; and though there are many of 
the original families, at least of their de-cen- 
dants yet residing in the county, a stranger 
would in vain look among the black lands and 
the broad cotton fields of Marengo, for the 
simple patches upon which the Duke of Dant- 
zie, or Count Clausel attempted to cultivate 
the olive and the vine.” 


a a a) 


A Good Farm for Sa‘c. 


ITUATE in Readfield, one mile from the 
Town House, on the road leading to Winthrop, 
and on the East side of the pond, 3 miles from Read- 
field Corner, 4 miles from Witthrop Village, and 
10 miles from Hallowell and Augusta, containing 
150 acres of land, with a good two story house well 
finished and in good repair, with all oet buildings 
needed ona farm, a bara nearly new, 85 leet by 40 
with two 6) feet sheds conventeat for keeping sheep, 
and waierin the barn yard. There is about GU 
acres of good land adjoining, which may be had 
with the farm is desired. Also twa lots one mile 
distant. one, of 10 acres well wooded, the other 
contains 43 acres, one half pasturing cad the oth- 
er wood. The whole will be sald together or sepa- 
rate, aw will best suit the purelaser, the farm has a 
good orchard and a cider mill, a large qiantity of 
stone wall; ie well watered and pleasantly situated, 
having in view the Pond and Villages of Readfield 
and Winthrop 
For farther particulars inquire of Revses Sxita 
Esq. on the ises, or Tuorstos W. Stevexe, 





of Winthrop. 
October 22, 1842. 42 











Prospectus. | 

Of the Farm House of the, XIX coniy, 
clupedia af Practical Agrica wre—, wrod Ai 
heat mode of culture adupted in Prone, 
Germany, aud Flanders; fall practical ine, 
guide the small cultivator. the farmer 
and the large proprietor in the impr 
estate; the principles of agneuliure, 
of al! the useful plants; the training « 
mals, and the veterinary art, “the dese 
Various aris relating to agneuliure, rural jy, A 
and buildings the management and improve anette 
vines, fruit teves, timber, and forests: tiny) mm of 
economy, organization, ‘and Cireetion of 
tablishment; and finally, legislation as ay plied 
riculture; «boxing with a table of contents al _ * 
ically arranged; o list of figeres. abbreviatic, —_ 
authorities cited. ” 

An elementary, Complete, and Methodir al 
of Rucal Economy, with more than Two 
Engravings representing the various In 
Machines, sets of Apparatus, Breeds of 
Trees, Shrubs, and Piants, Raral Buik 
Digest and Revised by a Commitice of & ientifie », 
Practical Agriculturists, belonging to the Aare _ 
ral Society of Pronce, under the direction cr " - 
Bailey, Member of the Societies of Agric aliure . 
Horticulture. Translated from the Fr neh “ 
Notes adapting it to the use of farmers in the Un 2 
S:ates of America, by Elizur Wrigit, Jr, Famer. 
Professor of Mathematics. and Natural Philosoph, ' 
the Western Reserve College, Translator v¢ L. 
Fontaine's &c. . 

Agriculture is the fuundation of all human or. 
the art for which man was made, and the perfec 7 
of which is his chief happiness and glory as th. ver 
temporal of this planet. Of this sublime art, all, 
er arts and sciences are but satellites, their tus Ness 
being to waiton, enlighten, and adorn it) with thy. 
Moonshine. Consequently noman more than 1. 
agriculturist needs the full use of his brains, aud, 
periect command of all the treasures of human e: 
perience. So the farmers of the United States +\.y 
the matter, and in presenting them with a trans 
thon oof the celebrated Matson Rustique, of the 
French, we have ne doult of their hearty suppor 
It isthe work ofall works om practical agricul re— 
the most scientific, clear, and comprehensive, Pras, 
has long excelled in profitable farming 
source of her werlth. England is tich by conte sud 
commerce. Her agriculture is splendid, but son ‘ 
fines costs more than it comes te. Those why |, Ve 
fortun:s te spend may buy the vast werks of Muy. 
shall, Dickson, Arthur Young, louden, & 
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“rr, 
those who wish to get a fortune out of the soil wy 
find the French writers better able te how them 
the way. The exeeflence of Freach 
works is well knownteall teachers. Por centuries 
the Maison Rastique has been in Franee, the stuns. 
ard elementary work—the spelling book sod gray). 
mar ot firming. The present edition for “the nin 
teenth century,” has been re-written and broug!t 
up wih the “march of mind,’ by sixty of the ablest 
“agronomes "of France. Wt has all the light of the 
latest improvements, tut only in France, butin all 
Europe. 

William Cobbet, one of the most successful for. 
mers beth in England and America, who wrote the 
best style and the best French grammer that ever 
was, valued the Maison Rustiqu.s, not only as an 
encyclopedia of farming. but as a means of educating 
his children. Tle was his own schoolmaster. Jy 
winter evenings his family resolved itself into a 
sthool, and he thus speuks of the use then made of 
this work :-— 

* Our book of never failing resource was the 
French Maison Rustique, or Farm Mouse, which, 
itis said, was the book that first tempted Dagnos 
nots (i think that was his name 3) the famous ply 
siectan in the reign of Louis XIV., to bearn to read 
Here are all the four-le gerd animals, from the horse 
down to the mouse, portraits and all; all the binds, 
reptiles, and insects ; 
aging, and using the tame ones, and of disiroy ing 
these that are mischievous; all the various traps 
springs, and nets; all the labors of the field and gar 
den exhibit d, as well asthe rest, in’ plates; and 
there was z im ty leisure moments, to jeu this in- 
quisitive group. to read the French, and tell them 
what meaned in English, when the picture did 
vet sufficiently explain itself 1 never have been 
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all the modes of rearing, mar 





without a copy of this book for forty years, except 
diring the time that L was fleeing from the dun- 
geons of Castlerezgh and Sidmouth, in 1817, and 
when FT got to Long Istind, the first book [TE boaght 
wsa another Maison Rustique.’—Advice to Young 
Men, Art. 291. 

Of the qualifications of the translater, it may be 
anid that he isa prachert frrmer, and in regard to 
his translation of La Fontaine, which bas been re- 
printed in England. An English reviewer contess- 
es that he “dees not know the Ecglish writer who 





could have done it better” 

Teasns—The work will be published as a semi- 
mouthly periodical, in numbers of 53 pages, octave, 
each 23 cents, and when completed will contain for- 
ty numbers, at $10. 

Five dollars paid in advance for the first 20 Nam- 
bers, shall entitle subscribers, to the remuining 20 
Nombers for four dollars :— 

Or, nine dollars in smaller sums, (if not less than 
$1) regularly advanced during the course of publi- 
cation, shall entitle to the same reduction. 

The Ist No, will be issued on the Ist of July, 
1842 

All orders and remittances should be addressed to 
&.S. Haskell, Publisher, 138 Fulton-st. New York 

New York, June 1. 1842. 

*.* Alleditors who will give this prospectus 
fiftecn insertions, and forward the papers containing 
them to the New York Watchman, shall be ent 
tled to ohe copy ofthe work, 40 


OWEN DEALY,—Tailor, 

\ OULD respectfully inform the whalet ae of 

Winthrop and vi-inity. that he tins removed te 
doors west of lus old shop, where he wi!l be reeds |e 
wait on all those who may favor him with thew cur 
tom, 
VU. D. From past experience and success in bo«in~, 
flutters himself he will be able to give as gv! sitieinc- 
tion as any other establishment in the Stale. Ne puns 
spired to procure the best help, and latest smd et 
approsed style of fall ant wintes fishions for 1842 and 
3 jest received 
(ne or more zitla, wishing to learn the trade, wel 
have a good chance. 
7” Particular attention paid tv catting, and done 
short notice. 
Winthrop, Oct. 17, 1242. 43 
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ECTORAL BALSAM of Spikenard , Blood Root, 
Wild Cherry and Comfrey.—The mort efico- 
tual remedy ever known for Colds, Coughs, Axthu 
Consumptions, Whooping Cooghs, ¥piting of Llood. 
Inflaenza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Lreath, and 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. — 
lt affords wonderfal relief to those laboring onder 
theae complaints, and the ose of one bottle will enterfy 
the most incre ‘lous that they possess a healing pow'’ 
above EVERY THING HERETOFORE DISCOY- 
ERED. wed 
Around each bottle is 2 Treatise on Consomption, ''* 





causes, symptoms and care, with full and particulier di- y 


rections for using the Balsam, what food, drinks, clo- 
thing, wir, exercise, ec , should be axed. . 
This Valuable Healing Cougs. 
Balsam, . 
Possessing the ree'orative virtoes of many Roots ® 
Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great care, 
ein be obtsined of the regalar! appointed Agents. Mer- 
chants, Traders, Draggists, A ries, and Dealer 
in Med cines throughout the N. E States. 
Por Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Doctor's oo. 
15 Hawovenr Stace, Poston; aleo by STANLE 





& CLARK, Winthrop, and by all other Agents io he 
State whe sell Dr. Richardson's Bitters m 
Priee 90 Conte. én 





